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ABSTRACT 


Two values for sociological method. The present study is intended to promote 
two methodological values, recapitulation of what has already been done in a cer- 
tain direction, and standardization of an equipment of concepts with corresponding 
terms, the latter the more important for sociologists since they cannot use the strict 
laboratory method. The term “social forces” illustrates the need for standardization, 
since it is used in at least three quite different meanings. Method of the present 
study. The materials brought together here have been arranged chiefly in topical, 
not chronological order. A formal definition of the term “social forces” as primarily 
understood here is given. Origins of the social-forces concept. The sociologists’ use 
of the social-forces concept can be traced apparently to two writers, Herbert Spencer 
and Lester F. Ward. Small gave evidence of discriminating appreciation of the value 
of the concept in 1897. 


In the conception of the present writer, the study set forth in 
the following pages derives its value from the truth of two theses. 
The first can be very simply stated. It is that for the development 
of adéquate sociological method there is considerable utility in the 
making of surveys of what has already been done, in the field of 
sociology generally, and in its various subdivisions, including both 
those developments which have survived and enjoy current favor, 
and those which have seemingly proved abortive. Conviction of 
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the value of studies in the history of the sciences to the workers in 
those sciences appears to be growing, on the whole, not only in 
thosé disciplines which are most nearly related to sociology, such 
as economics, political science, and psychology, each of which has 
its history now embodied in a considerable and reputable litera- 
ture, but also in the so-called “natural” and mathematical sciences. 
In the latter field, there appears to be a growing tendency in the 
various universities to introduce graduate courses in the various 
departments dealing with the histories of the subjects in question, 
where such courses were not previously given. In the particular 
field of sociology, Professor Small has done valuable and scholarly 
pioneer work in collecting and publishing studies concerning the 
development and origins of sociological theory as such; and Pro- 
fessors Lichtenberger and Bogardus have written books dealing es- 
pecially with the history of social thought down to the time when 
sociology became differentiated from the main trunk of social sci- 
ence. But for the comparatively short period during which sociol- 
ogy has had a substantial following in its own right, we have as yet 
comparatively little historical literature. 

The second thesis upon which the present study is based has to 
do with the importance to sociological method of an equipment of 
fundamental concepts or categories, with corresponding terms of 
general acceptance, as tools of research and explanation. It is 
probably true that such sets of fundamental concepts and agreed 
terms by which they are labeled constitute an important part of 
the methodological equipment of any science or intellectual dis- 
cipline. The sciences dealing with human behavior are particularly 
dependent upon their basic concepts for their own further develop- 
ment.’ The social sciences are in the nature of things permanently 
debarred from any extensive use of the laboratory method in the 
most rigorous sense of the term, and are compelled therefore to de- 
vise for themselves substitutes. Certain types of statistical pro- 
cedure promise to yield valuable results and may perhaps be 
grouped together as one type of substitute for the laboratory meth- 
od which is available for the social scientists. Most of the other re- 
search procedures which now appear to be possible can be sum- 


* Cf. Small, Origins of Sociology, pp. 330-33. 
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marized as “the statement of historical and existing social situa- 
tions in such a way that the results in one case will demonstrate 
what can and should be done in another.”* Such a statement of so- 
cial situations which are a matter of satisfactory record, or are 
subject to present or future observation, as will enable the sociolo- 
gists to derive from them generalized conclusions which can be ap- 
plied to subsequent situations, is evidently dependent upon the ex- 
istence and common acceptance among sociologists of general con- 
cepts and corresponding terms which can be used for the descrip- 
tion, classification, and explanation of the given cases. 

Before sociologists can assert that their science is in a reason- 
ably mature condition, it is evident that the equipment of con- 
cepts and the vocabulary which is understood in the same sense by 
all members of the guild must be expanded to very considerable 
dimensions. The first task, however, is and has been the definition 
through a slow process of tentative formulation and criticism and a 
consequent selection, of a relatively short list of concepts and 
terms of the most fundamental necessity. Down to the present 
time, it could not readily be shown that there are more than a half- 
dozen concepts of this sort which are accepted in about the same 
sense by sociologists in the United States generally. Probably the 
leading sociologists in this country would agree fairly well upon 
the importance and meaning of the following terms: “social 
group,” “social process” or “interaction,” “social control,” “col- 
lective behavior,” and “social forces.” As we shall see, the term 
“social forces,” which it is the especial purpose of the present 
paper to study in its historical setting, is still far from receiving the 
same emphasis or the same definition by all of the various leading 
sociological writers today. 

In general, the concept “social forces” is used as a special case 
within the broader notion of social causation. No sharp lines of 
demarcation, therefore, separate the social-forces concept from the 

* Adapted from Sociology and the Social Sciences, by Robert E. Park, reprinted 


from the American Journal of Sociology in Introduction to the Science of Sociology, 
by R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, p. 45. 

Thomas and Znaniecki have developed at some length a somewhat similar 
methodological thesis in The Polish Peasant in Europe and America; see particu- 
larly the Methodological Note in Vol. I and the Introduction in Vol. III. 
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concepts “‘social control” and “social process.” As will be brought 
out in the remainder of this paper, various sociologists have em- 
phasized quite widely different and sometimes contradictory or in- 
consistent doctrines as of primary importance within their general 
explanations of social causation; and some of them have found 
little or no use for the concept “social forces.” Nevertheless, the 
term and the conception persist both in academic and in popular 
discussion, and there is reason for believing that the concept is one 
naturally adapted to our intellectual capacities and tendencies.* It 
seems therefore worth while to study the meanings which have 
been attached to the term “social forces” in the sociological and 
popular literature in the past, for the purpose of arriving at a bet- 
ter understanding of the purpose it has served. 

A survey of the literature of sociology, social science generally, 
and social work and social reform reveals that the term “social 
forces” has been employed in at least two, perhaps three, quite 
divergent meanings/,To the social worker and the social reformer, 
the social forces have been the persons, institutions, and groups 
which they have felt it necessary to take into account, either as ob- 
stacles to be circumvented or as resources to be mobilized in con- 
nection with their particular and concrete problems. From this use 
of the term it is possible, and would be considered by some stu- 
dents helpful,* to distinguish the meaning which historians have 
been disposed to attach to the term “social forces,” or to the term 
“historic forces,’ which they frequently use in preference. To the 
historian, the expression “social forces” is likely to mean the main 


~ lines of change which he thinks he can distinguish in the history of 


a particular state, continent, or region, through a given period in 
which he may be interested. He thinks of these lines or currents of 
change as having a tendency to continue in the same general direc- 
tion after a particular date which they can be shown to have had 
before it, except as they may be impelled by interference with one 


* Cf. Park and Burgess, op. cit., p. 435. 

* The distinction between the social workers’ or reformers’, the historians’, and 
the strictly sociological conception of social forces is discussed at somewhat greater 
length than above in Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology, 


chap. VII, pp. 435-37. 
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another or by the mounting to larger dimensions of a new factor to 
change their directions. Naturally, the historians’ conception of 
social forces is not marked off by any hard-and-fast line from the 
social workers’ and politicians’ conception. But a number of writ- 
ers in the field of sociological theory, starting with Spencer and - 
Ward, have asserted and used a quite sharply distinguishable 
meaning for the term. To these latter thinkers, as we shall see, the 
fundamental social forces have been universal human-nature ten- . 
dencies, desires, cravings, and interests, postulated as the under- 
lying motives of all human behavior, social as well as individual.” 
It is this last-mentioned meaning of the term “social forces” and 
its variants with which the present study is primarily concerned. 
We shall have occasion, however, to consider more carefully in a 
later section the distinction between it and the social workers’ con- 
ception. 

The attempt to trace the history of any particular doctrine or 
concept in American sociology is certain to be attended with sub- 
stantial difficulty. It is a matter of common knowledge among stu- 
dents of our field that the development of sociology in the United 
States has been an extremely complicated process. To be sure, 
there is a sense in which modern science and philosophy have made 
it apparent that all processes are complex, but it is possible to dis- 
cuss some types of developmental processes in a simplified and ab- 
stract form which does no serious violence to the facts, and which 
yields useful generalized representations. The history of American 
sociology, and likewise of most of the concepts and doctrines found 
within the science, presents a complexity which is particuarly hard 
to unravel without serious perversion of the facts. One can say 
with approximate accuracy that American sociology has arrived at 
its present degree of sophistication within four and a half decades. 
In 1880, there was no separately existent discipline of sociology, in 
this country or anywhere else. Within two decades after that date 
there existed, not a science of sociology, but at least a half-dozen 
different doctrines consisting of attempted answers to the ques- 


* As will appear in the course of the present paper, not all the sociologists who 
have formulated social-forces doctrines would think of the social forces as primarily 
determinative of individual behavior. . 
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tion, What is sociology? drawn from as many divergent sources: 
from Darwinism, Comtean positivism, paleobotany, from Tarde’s 
rather offhand generalizations concerning the communication and 
imitation process, from Ratzenhofer and the ethical permutation 
of economic theory, and from ethnographic data. Since then, these 
different streams of sociological or near-sociological thought have 
mingled and fertilized one another, until today one can almost say 
that there are as many sociologies as there are sociologists; while 
the number of sociologists is constantly increasing. Indeed, there 
are at the present time signs of integration in sociological thought; 
but this integration process is only beginning, and it is still possi- 
ble for any sociologist or teacher of sociology to appropriate one 
idea here and one there, to the end that his sociology is more or 
less original as a synthesis; while, at the same time, if he has mod- 
erate powers of systematizing his own thought, he can cause his 
doctrine to present a degree of internal unity and coherence which 
compares favorably with that of his contemporaries. 

In the face of these circumstances, the task of reducing the 
history of one of the doctrines which has been conspicuous in 
American sociology to a concise statement necessarily involves an 
arbitrary treatment of the data. Two courses of procedure were 
most evidently possible for the purposes of this paper: (1) to set 
down what each sociologist has said that is pertinent to the prob- 


' lem, with the attempt to show his thought in historical sequence 


with the sources from which he may have drawn; or (2) to classify 
the material under the smallest number of headings which would 
be reasonably discriminating from a theoretic point of view, and to 
attempt to exhibit these doctrinal variations in their sequence with 
antecedent doctrines and in their interaction with contemporary 
doctrines. With some hesitation, the writer has followed a modifi- 
cation of the latter method in the present study. It may be added 
in apology for the obvious gaps in the treatment that the lack of a 
type of biographical data much to be desired makes it impractica- 
ble to present as fully as would be otherwise in order the relation of 
the theories and concepts of the various writers in their relation to 
probable antecedent sources. It is not to be supposed that any 
American sociologist has been more strikingly originative than sci- 
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entists in general are, in the formulation of his theories; but it is 
by no means easy to determine in many cases what the ingredients 
were which entered into the synthesis which we know his work 
must have been in large part. 

In the sense of the term “social forces” which was mentioned 
above as sociological, in distinction from the social workers’ and 
the historians’ conceptions, we shall understand, in general, some 
variation of a certain abstract doctrine to be implied—a doctrine 
which may be stated as follows: It is possible to enumerate in 
terms of relatively few class names or categories, causal factors, 
tendencies, motives, or pressures, which are more or less universal- © 
ly at work in the social process and in all self-contained group 
processes, or in all group processes in the measure that they are 
self-contained. These general categories of causal forces are un- 
derstood to be such that we may reasonably hope to be able to in- 
terpret a given concrete social situation A, for example, in terms of 
so many units of factor M, so many units of factor NV, and so on; 
and that we may expect to be able to interpret situation B, or any 
other reasonably comprehensive social situation, in terms of dif- 
ferent intensities of the same basic types of factors. As we shall 
see, although most of the attempts which have been made to 
formulate such lists of general social forces have been severely 
criticized, and none has found very general acceptance, it is a con- 
spicuous fact of the history and present trend of sociological 
thinking and writing in the United States that the attempts. to 
formulate such categories persistently recur. 

Although it is the intention of the writer to confine the study 
arbitrarily to the writings of American sociologists, there is evident 
justification for beginning the examination of most lines of devel- 
opment in American sociology with Herbert Spencer. Certainly 
this is true of the social-forces concept. There is no easy method 
by which one can discover how many of the American sociologists 
were consciously or unconsciously influenced in their formulation 
of outlines of social forces by Spencer’s example, but it is certain 
that Spencer was universally read by students of sociology in the 
last decades of the nineteenth century. An examination of his 
scheme of the “factors of social phenomena” shows at once that we 
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have here a conceptual outline which, in general form at least, is a 
prototype of all later analyses of social forces which were devel- 
oped in the United States. The following is a redaction to brief 
outline form of the substance of the second chapter of Spencer’s 
Principles of Sociology: 

The factors of social phenomena.—‘Be it rudimentary or be it advanced, 
every society displays phenomena that are ascribable to the character of its 
units and to the conditions under which they exist.” 

A. Original factors 

I. Extrinsic factors: climate, surface, fertility of soil, configuration of 

surface, vegetal productions, fauna 

II. Intrinsic factors: physical traits, emotional traits, degree of intelli- 

gence of the individual and his peculiar tendencies of thought 


B. Secondary or derived factors 
I. “The progressive modifications of the environment, inorganic and or- 
ganic, which societies effect”: culture of desirable plants and animals, 
destruction of forests, of noxious plants and animals, drainage, irriga- 
tion 
II. The increasing size of the social aggregate, accompanied, generally, by 
increasing density 
III. The reciprocal influence of the society and its units—the influence of 
the whole on the parts and of the parts on the whole 
IV. The influence of the super-organic environment—the action and re- 
action between a society and neighboring societies 
V. The accumulation of super-organic products: material appliances, 
language, science, systems of laws, aesthetic products 


As we proceed to examine passages from later writings in 
which the concept “‘social forces” is discussed, it will become ap- 
parent that Spencer can be placed only in a general sense in the 
line of development which runs through Lester F. Ward. He is as 
much the intellectual forerunner of those who did not accept in any 
sense, or at least did not make use of, Ward’s dictum that the de- 
sires are the fundamental social forces as he is of those who did 
follow that lead with more or less qualification. The foregoing an- 
alysis which Spencer laid down is as much an attempt at a formal 
analysis of “social process” as it is a schedule of underlying forces 
which might be supposed to operate in that process. Indeed, it is 
more the former than the latter. Nevertheless, with this outline, 
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and particularly with his phrase, “the factors of social phenom- 
ena,” it seems very likely that Spencer must have contributed to 
the hypothesis which subsequently had wide currency among 
American sociologists—that it should be possible and helpful to 
list the fundamental, universal factors of social phenomena in such 
terms as to promote the development of a generalizing, “scientific” 
sociology. It was at about that time, whether it still is or not, the 
general conviction of scientists in every field that it is essential to 
the very existence of a science to have a relatively short list of 
basic elements and relations, with reference to which all of the 
phenomena under examination may be explained. A “science,” 
they thought, must consist from one point of view of a body of gen- 
eral laws, and of course general laws presuppose general elements, 
forces, and relations. 

The fact that Spencer was accused of divers high crimes 
against the inductive method does not destroy the fact that in the 
chapter we have summarized above he did help to define what 
came to be regarded as one of the basic problems of sociology. 
How that problem was successively redefined is shown by the fol- 
lowing passages, which constitute a chronological series of exhibits 
of the thought on the topic of a leading American sociologist: 

So with the explanation of social phenomena. They are the point of inter- 
section of many factors which we need to know, first in general, as typical and 
constant social forces. Then they must be known in particular, as they emerge 
in the special case under consideration. The process of deriving these insights 
into social forces in general is so independent and peculiar that its distinctive- 
ness from the process of getting the generalized results should be beyond ques- 
tion.® 

My interpretation of the social movement . . . . makes it, with all its 
faults, a proof that the natural force of humanity is not abated, that social 
virility is not exhausted. The social movement is today’s form of the same 
vital facts which have always been the impulse of human advancement.” 


When Professor Small wrote the foregoing passages in 1897, 
Ward had already published his first version of his social-forces 


* A. W. Small, “The Sociologist’s Point of View,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, III (1897), 162-63. In the remainder of this paper the American Journal of 
Sociology will be cited as A. J. S. 


"Small, “The Meaning of the Social Movement,” ibid., p. 345. 
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doctrine in Dynamic Sociology (1883), but it was Ward’s manner 
to lay down what he conceived to be the truth in quite didactic 
fashion. He had simply enunciated his conclusion that the desires 
are the social forces, and enumerated what he conceived to be the 
fundamental human desires, without discussing particularly the 
role which the concept of social forces had to play in sociology as 
an objective, research science. Small’s articles in the early issues 
of the American Journal of Sociology from which the foregoing 
quotations are taken are among the earliest critiques in which so- 
ciologists engaged in the United States, whereby they sought to 
make their projected science a method as well as a body of a priori, 
speculative generalizations about the way in which human beings 
behaved, or should behave, in their relationships with one another. 
The point in which we are interested here is that by 1897 at least 
one sociologist had become self-conscious and critical with respect 
to the use of the social-forces concept toward the definition of 
which Spencer had made some sort of essay in his Principles, and 
which Ward had made more definitive in Dynamic Sociology. It is 
further of interest that Small had at the time a favorable critical 
opinion of the social-forces concept; he felt that it was possible 
and desirable that “general social forces” be discovered and la- 
beled. 

It will be interesting at this point to compare the comments of 
a general methodological character upon the social-forces concept 
and its place in sociological theory which Small embodied in his 
General Sociology, published eight years after the foregoing pas- 
sages were written: 


Every social incident whatever, be it the daily experience of an individual 
within a restricted group, or the secular career of a continental society, is de- 
termined by forces not wholly within itself. It is a function of a great number 
of variables, working within conditions that are constant in essence, but 
changeable in their manifestation in particulars. Every social situation is the 
product of everything else that exists in the world. To change the situation, it 
is necessary to break down the equilibrium of forces that preserve the status, by 
setting free some new factor. The dependence of each and every social ele- 
ment, whether larger or smaller, upon outlying elements of which it is a part, 
requires this first step in every process of understanding the social situation, 
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namely: the effort to determine precisely what the particular conditions are 
that exert a significant influence upon the element in question.* 

Our problem is to discover all the actual oneness in human affairs, and to 
find the meanings of parts of experience by making out their relation to this 
common element. 

Prime factors—or, as Spencer would say, data—of the problem are, first, 
the essential similarity of the individuals concerned; second, the essential simi- 
larity of the conditions within which the individuals act; third, the continuity 
of relationships from individual to individual and from situation to situation. 
The generations of men have been linked together from the beginning in a 
common work. This work may be described in bulk as discovery and control 
of the conditions that set the limits to satisfaction of essential human inter- 
ests.® 

At this date Small was arriving at insights concerning the rela- 
tion of what we have taken as the particular problem of social 
forces to other aspects of the broader problem of social causation. 
The factor of “continuity” is seen as one of those other aspects, 
and Small has discussed at greater length the significance of this 
factor in more recent publications.*° Here we are more concerned 
with the fact that in the light of that broader conception of social 
causation, Small still felt the need of a doctrine of “essential hu- . 
man interests,” which concept has been ever since his publication 
of General Sociology, his variant of the social-forces concept.” 
The attitude toward the problem of social causation and the nar- 
rower problem of social forces which is exhibited in the quotations 
given above can also be found in other passages of General So- 
ciology.”* 

In this introductory section the intention has been, first, to 
distinguish from other phases of the developing body of theories 
of social process, social causation, and social control the specific 
doctrine of social forces, in the meaning which the latter concept 


*A. W. Smali, General Sociology (1905), pp. 579-80. 


* Ibid., pp. 104-5. 

* See his article on Sociology in the Encyclopedia Americana, edition of 1919; 
also his recent volume on the nineteenth-century origins of sociology, especially 
chap. ii, The Thibaut-Savigny Controversy. 

“ Small’s presentation of his “interests” concept will be reviewed in detail in a 
later section. 


™ Cf. op. cit., pp. 104; 177. 
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was first given by Ward in Dynamic Sociology. Second, we have 
noticed some of the evidences to be found in early American so- 
ciological literature that those who were trying to build up the sci- 
ence and clarify its terminology had the growing conviction that 
among the fundamental conceptions of which they would have 
need was this one—the concept of basic, universal social forces, in 
the sense of human desires, interests, or “drives” of behavior. 
What the vicissitudes and suggested permutations of that concep- 
tion have been in the hands of different thinkers who have con- 
tributed to American sociology since 1885, it will be the task of the 
remaining sections of the paper to explain. 


SECTION II. WARD’S CLASSIFICATION OF SOCIAL FORCES AND 
THOSE OF HIS MORE DIRECT IMITATORS 


ABSTRACT 


“Social forces” as a phase of theory of social causation. For Ward as for other 
sociologists, the social-forces concept was a part of a broader theory of social causa- 
tion; it is like a cross-section of social process taken at a certain level; differences in 
the level taken by different writers account, in part, for differences in their lists of 
social forces. Social purposes. Ward emphasized strongly the teleological character 
of human social behavior, and his classification of social forces is really a classifica- 
tion of social purposes. His classification did not change greatly in his successive 
publications. Classifications of social forces resembling that of Ward in the writings 
of other American sociologists. Giddings’ sociology has no important place for the 
social-forces concept, but in his early writings there is some recognition of the idea. 
Ross has experimented with a number of classifications, some resembling Ward’s but 
the latest resembling McDougall’s and Small’s. Ellwood approaches more and more 
to Ward’s type of classification in his successive books. Bushee has recently pub- 
lished a classification very much like Ward’s in General Sociology. Small commented 
favorably on Ward’s handling of the social-forces concept. 


‘It is a well-known fact that the work of Lester F. Ward stands 
out as that of a pioneer in the history, not only of American sociol- 
ogy, but of sociology in general.’* Doubtless, popular tradition 


* It seems practically impossible to decide on the basis of their own recorded 
testimony how much and in what ways the earliest teachers of theoretic sociology in 
the United States were influenced by Ward’s Dynamic Sociology. Indeed, it is 
doubtful how much reliance is to be placed upon one’s own impressions concerning 
the sources from which he has received the ideas which he uses and defends; and 
this is about as true of college teachers as of other classes of people. The fact, how- 
ever, that Dynamic Sociology antedates by so many years all other systematic 
American treatises gives reasonable ground for believing that it must have exerted a 
shaping influence upon the concepts and the vocabulary of other sociologists in this 
country. The material which is brought together in this paper appears to the writer 
to afford substantiation for such a belief as regards the term “social forces.” 
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among the sociologists exaggerates his influence, as well as the de- 
gree to which he is conceived to have created his sociology out of 
nothing. But the fact remains that he wrote the first systematic 
American treatise dealing with what he conceived to be sociology. 
It is also true that Ward has had more influence upon the develop- 
ment of the social-forces concept than upon any other one phase of 
American sociological thought. To the present writer there appears 
to be every reason for believing that Ward was responsible for in- 
troducing the term “social forces” as a formal concept into the - 
vocabulary of American sociology, although there is also little 
doubt that the term has had a more or less independent origin and 
career in those other two meanings which we have noted above, 
and which we shall discuss further in a later section. Because of 
the place of Ward as a pioneer in the handling of this concept, and 
because of the rather evident indications of his influence in this 
respect upon other American sociologists, it will be worth our 
while to give considerable space to an exhibit and analysis of the 
principal features of his social-forces doctrine. 

Ward’s writings, and particularly his Dynamic Sociology, dis- 
play a thoroughness, even a wordiness, which is characteristic of 
the time in which he wrote. He not only outlines with care a list 
of factors which he calls “social forces,’”’ but he also pursues into 
many ramifications the analysis of the mechanisms and processes 
into which he conceived the operation of these forces to work out. 
Any one of these analyses, taken in cross-section, might be labeled 
a3 a scheme of social forces, since it would represent the factors of 
s cial phenomena as seen at a certain stage, or on a certain plane, 
of their functioning. A careful analysis and comparison of later 
theories of social forces will show that they differ from one an- 
other frequently in just this: that one writer has analyzed the so- 
cial process at one level, to show the components which are in- 
volved, or the elements which are interacting; another writer has 
made his analysis at another level—much as if one were asked to 
report on the constituents of a suit of clothes, and he found him- 
self perplexed as to whether he should make his report in terms of 
chemical constituents, raw materials, kinds of cloth and thread, or 
kinds of yarns. Ward really attempted to make all possible anal- 
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yses of social phenomena, but he labels the results of only one of 
those analyses “social forces.” 

Probably the phase of Ward’s theory of social causation which 
one should examine in order to arrive at an understanding of his 
social-forces theory is his treatment of the methods of conation, 
which is represented in the following excerpts from Dynamic So- 


ciology: 
Actions are capable of an important classification according to whether 
they are produced by the direct or the indirect method of conation.... . The 


essential difference between purely physical and even the lowest form of psy- 
chic phenomena consists in the power the latter possess through organization 
of producing effects both at a distance from, and of greater value than, the 
causes themselves; and owing to the absolute correlation of will with purpose, 
and vice versa, this is really the fundamental distinction between genetic and 
teleological phenomena. 

In popular language, the operations of the direct method of conation con- 
stitute what is called “brute force,” or “mere muscle,” the crudest form of 
forces as well as the least economical. A large part of the operations of the 
human race, especially in its lowest uncivilized stages, are conducted according 
to the direct method, and even in civilized races the direct method is largely 
employed. In the latter case it is important to observe that the adoption of 
this method is inversely proportional to the complexity of the phenomena 
which it is necessary to modify in order to gain the ends sought. 

[With reference to the indirect method of conation]: The intellectual 
element, though commonly called a force, is not in reality such. It is not com- 
parable with the other truly psychic forces. These later are obliged to do the 
real work that is performed, the same in the indirect as in the direct method. 
The intellect only guides them in such a manner as to secure the maximum re- 
sults. It also brings other natural forces to their aid, and thus increases the re- 
sults. The general process by which all this is done is that of invention, the 
product is art, and therefore the faculty may be called the inventive faculty, 
and the phenomena produced artificial phenomena.’* 


To paraphrase Ward’s interpretation of his social-forces con- 
cept in the language of a more recent psychology, he conceives that 
the distinguishing mark of animal behavior, as compared with 
mere physical phenomena, is conation, that is, activity which has 
its immediate origin within the organism, in motive, impulse, or 
tendency, which is, in a sense at least, self-generated by the organ- 
ism. On the human and still more on the social plane, the distin- 
guishing phenomena are phenomena of indirect conation, or teleo- 
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logical phenomena, that is, activities co-ordinated with reference - 
to purposes. In teleological phenomena the motive, or desire, found 
within the organism supplies the end, and therefore the significant 
element of force standing in a causal relation to the phenomena. 
Therefore, he concludes that it is appropriate to consider the de- 
sires as the social forces. The more important steps in his reason- 
ing are further embodied in the following passages from Dynamic 


Sociology: 


Teleological phenomena are such as emanate from animate organisms en- 
dowed with feeling; and as feeling is the initial step in the entire series of 
psychic phenomena, the domain of teleology is strictly co-extensive with the 
domain of mind. The basis of action, as distinguished from motion, or move- 
ment, is the existence of desire residing in the animate organism. Desire is also 
the only motive to action, but, although all action proceeds from desire, all de- 
sires are not followed by action. This, however, is always in consequence of a 
conflict of simultaneous desires involving for their satisfaction the performance 
of incompatible actions. Unless thus antagonized and equilibrated, every de- 
sire results in the action required for its satisfaction The idea involved 
in the term volition is not distinguished from this conception of desire, except 
that it properly connotes this plurality of desires, and represents the effect of 
the dominant one in producing action. 

Teleological phenomena are consciously produced . . . . [since they are 
accompanied by feeling, which is a form of consciousness, F. N. H.]. Teleo- 
logical phenomena involve purpose Every psychic action has for its 
raison d’étre some object, or end, which . . . . the conscious organism desires 
to secure. It is proper to call this end the cause of the action 

We recognize at the outset that all teleological phenomena consist in ef- 
forts to attain the ends, or purposes, of the motor impulses. It by no means 
follows that, because the action is certain to result from the motive, the end is 
therefore certain of attainment. The only certainty is the effort 

In the second place, it is not universally true that the action, if successful, 
will secure the end. 

The term conation will be used in this work to represent the efforts which 
organisms put forth in seeking the satisfaction of their desires, and the ends 
thus sought will be designated as the ends of conation The general end of 
conation is . . . . the satisfaction of desire In man... . the satis- 
faction of desire in general, which in each particular case is attended with, or 
rather consists of, pleasure, acquires, in consequence of the highly derivative 
and greatly varied character of his desires, a distinctive name, not applicable 
to animals, and is called happiness. So far as the direct purposes of the sociol- 
ogist are concerned, therefore, the ultimate end of conation is happiness.*® 


* Op. cit., Il, 93-102 passim. * Dynamic Sociology, I, 89 ff.; 93 ff. 
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With the foregoing as introduction, and as exhibit of Ward’s 
understanding of the place in sociology of his social-forces con- 
cept, we are ready to examine the particular scheme of social 
forces which Ward advocated at the time he wrote the Dynamic 
Sociology. We shall compare it presently with the slightly revised 
schedule which he presented nearly two decades later, in the Pure 


Sociology: 


The social forces are: 


Essential forces: 
Preservative forces: 
Positive, gustatory (seeking pleasure) 
Negative, protective (avoiding pain) 
Reproductive forces: 
Direct. The sexual and amative desires 
Indirect. Parental and consanguineal affections 


Nonessential forces: 
Aesthetic forces 
Emotional (moral) forces 
Intellectual forces.*® 


With reference to the foregoing scheme, Ward makes in a 
later chapter the following comment: 


When the true nature of the Social Forces . . . . is adequately grasped, 
the phys‘al, physiological, and ethical problems are already solved. The only 
problem remaining is the intellectual problem. The former forces being 
wholly analogous to all the other natural forces which intelligence has turned 
to human advantage, it must next be seriously inquired how these, too, are to 
be turned to human advantage. Since the forces are homogeneous, the failure 
thus far to treat them all alike must be due to some defect or peculiarity in the 
intellectual faculty. Physical action, physiological action, and ethical action 
are fixed by invariable laws. They are like the air, the water, the electric and 
magnetic currents, or thermic, luminous, and actinic currents. Before intelli- 
gence they are passive; they do the bidding of the intellect. Placing the ethi- 
cal forces upon this footing gives meaning to the otherwise meaningless words, 
“Moral Science.” And as we investigate all other classes of forces with a view 
to controlling them, so must this class be investigated with this view.*” 


At this early date, Ward seems to have had a prophetic insight 
into the importance which the question of instinct or “original na- 


* Op. cit., 1, 472. 
* [bid., I, 311. 
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ture” was later to assume in sociological and psychological thought 
and debate. Thus in the following passage we find him making spe- 
cific recognition of the desirability of studying human nature, and 
venturing a tentative enumeration of the innate qualities of the 
human species as he saw them, with the assumption that these in- 
born qualities were the raw material out of which the desires which 
he postulated as social forces were shaped. 


It is the regularity of the laws of human action that furnishes the hope of 
sociology. One of the principal branches of social science will be that now pop- 
ularly designated by the phrase “human nature,” i.e., a logical classification of 
the motives of human actions, with a view to referring all of the most promi- 
nent actions which men perform to their appropriate heads.** 

Social and moral desires are founded upon three primary elements: 1, 
affection, arising out of family instincts, parental, filial, and fraternal; 2, rea- 
son, the rational belief that it is more advantageous to co-operate and forbear 
than to pursue the opposite course; and 3, sympathy, the painful sensation 
which results to high nervous organizations at the sight of suffering in others.’® 


To be sure, Ward’s attempts at psychologizing, here as in so many 
other passages, stimulate decidedly humorous reactions in anyone 
reasonably familiar with recent developments of that science; but 
at the time when he was writing, this adumbration of the instinct 
approach to the explanation of human behavior may be regarded 
as a real contribution to sociological thinking. 

At the time he published his Pure Sociology, two decades later, 
Ward’s theory of social forces was still practically the same. He 
was not, apparently, a thinker who was easily influenced by the 
currents of thought of his time, after he had once selected for his 
own use elements from the literature which was current when he 
first began to write on sociology. There were indeed certain 
changes in detail. Thus we find that, while he retained the same 
categories as ultimate subdivisions of his scheme of social forces, 
he had changed the terms in which he indicated the basis of his 
classification. 


* Op. cit., II, 335. 
* Ibid., I, 395. 
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The social forces are: 
Physical forces (function bodily) : 
Ontogenetic forces: 
Positive, attractive (seeking pleasure) 
Negative, protective (avoiding pain) 
Phylogenetic forces: 
Direct, sexual 
Indirect, consanguineal 
Spiritual forces (function psychic) : 
Sociogenetic forces: 
Moral (seeking the safe and good) 
Aesthetic (seeking the beautiful) 
Intellectual (seeking the useful and true)*° 
In the “genetic” justification suggested for this classification, es- 
pecially in the third category, “sociogenetic forces,” there is a 
clear perception of the same truth which Small later stated in con- 
nection with his development of the “interest” concept: that the 
forces which are immediately significant for the social process 
have their origin in that process. 

In another passage in his Pure Sociology, Ward states specif- 
ically the principle we have mentioned above, that different classi- 
fications of social forces are possible, according to the point of 
view which is assumed, or the plane on which the inventory is 
taken. 

There are many ways of classifying social phenomena. Nearly all the sys- 
tems considered in Chapter II require classifications of their own, and the dif- 
ferent classifications, like the different systems, all have their merits. Our point 
of view is that of regarding sociology as a true science, and the principal char- 
acteristic of a science is that it is a domain of natural phenomena produced by 
a special class of forces. The forces producing social phenomena are the social 
forees, and taken together they constitute the dynamic agent.?* 

We shall examine further under another heading the main 
| trend of the theory of social causation advanced by Giddings in 
_ his various writings. Giddings was in his earlier work a clear ex- 
_ ample of the sociologist of one idea. His interpretation in terms of 

like-mindedness and consciousness of kind is characteristic of a 
type of sociological thought which was common in the first three 


” Pure Sociology, p. 261. 
* Ibid., p. 256. 
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decades after 1885, when sociology was still almost completely in 
the formative stage; it was of the type which seeks, in effect, to 
discover some one social force which will explain all group phe- 
nomena. However, it is of interest in this connection to note that 
in his Principles of Sociology, his earliest book, Giddings made 
concessions to the interpretation of social behavior in terms of a 
multiplicity of human-nature forces which, if more fully empha- 
sized in his further explanations, would have classed him with 
Ward as regards his doctrine of social forces. The following selec- 
tion displays this tendency, and at the same time shows some ap- 
preciation of the conception later to be emphasized by sociolo- 
gists,** that the social forces are, as Ward had already suggested, 
“sociogenetic.” 

The motive forces of political life, as of economic life, are the desires of 
men, but they are no longer merely individual desires, and they are no longer 
desires for satisfactions that must come for the most part in material forms. 
They are desires massed and generalized; desires felt simultaneously and con- 
tinuously by thousands, or even by millions of men, who are by them simul- 
taneously moved to concerted action. They are desires of what we may call 
the social mind in distinction from the individual mind, and they are chiefly 
for such things as national power and renown, or conditions of liberty and 
peace.*® 


Giddings makes no systematic use of a list of fundamental and 
presumably universal categories of social forces, such as we find 
in the sociologies of Ward and others. In chapter iii, Book IV, of 
his Principles, he states a doctrine of social values and valuations 
which resembles considerably the Thomas attitude-value, and 
which, like the latter tends to preclude any summarization of so- 
cial factors or forces into a few permanent categories.** In fact, a 
basic distinction between the doctrines of Giddings and those of 
Thomas and some other sociologists lies in the more complete un- 


* Cf. the discussion of Thomas to be given in a later section of this paper. 


* Op. cit. (1896), p. 37. 

“To be sure, Thomas did explain the attitudes in terms of wishes, and the 
wishes in terms of four fundamental cravings or desires; but it can be maintained 
with a show of reason that his doctrine of the attitudes does not readily or logically 
lend itself to explanation by reference to a short list of universal human-nature 
forces. 
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willingness of the former to attempt the formulation of any such 
categories. However, in the following passage from the Principles 
we find an approach to the statement of general social forces: 


[The passage is taken from the author’s discussion of tradition. He has 
said that “Tradition is . . . . the integration of the public opinion of many 
generations,” thus probably overstressing a rationalistic conception of the na- 
ture of tradition.] The whole body of tradition is differentiated into particular 
traditions which correspond to the varied interests of life. The primary tradi- 
tions are: the economic, or the tradition of utilization; the juridical, or the 
tradition of toleration; the political, or the tradition of alliance, homage and 
obedience. These primary traditions are the record of experiences of the tangi- 
ble world. The secondary traditions are: the animistic or personal, the aes- 
thetic, and the religious. They are the record of impressions of an intangible 
world; a world of personal consciousness, and of the shadows, images, and 
echoes of tangible things. The tertiary traditions are the theological, the meta- 
physical, and the scientific. They are the record of conceptual thought.?® 


It can readily be shown that the classification of “primary tradi- 
tions” is by no means the same thing, in content or in intention, as 
the classification of desires taken as social forces which has been 
attempted by Ward and by some of those agreeing more nearly 
with Ward. And yet, there is apparently a similarity of purpose. 
Giddings seems to have yielded here in so far to the feeling which 
all sociologists, as well as all other scientists, have had, that in or- 
der for the study of a certain field to become scientific, it is neces- 
sary that the phenomena of the field in question should be brought 
under certain general classificatory categories, so that the differ- 
ences in the concrete phenomena can be explained by reference to 
deviations in degree—in the case of these categories suggested by 
Giddings it would be in qualitative content, also—of the different 
categories chosen, from one case to another. 

The history of Ross’s sociological writings displays an inter- 
esting series of shifts of viewpoint and conviction with respect to 
the value of the social-forces concept. If we are to classify him by 
his latest scientific volumes, he is to be placed with Small as an 
adherent of the “interest” variant of the social-forces concept, as 
we shall see in a later section. In the sequence of his writings from 


* Op. cit., p. 141. 
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his Social Control to his Moot Points in Sociology,”* however, he 
seemed to be in process of evolution in his thinking toward the 
Ward theory of desires. In Social Control, Part I, he treats sym- 
pathy, sociability, the sense of justice, and the feeling of resent- 
ment somewhat as other writers have dealt with supposedly funda- 
mental and universal human nature tendencies, i.e., as social forces 
or desires. The first two of these he seems to think of as inborn; 
the latter two he conceives to be more or less inevitably developed 
out of inborn traits in the course of the social process. He believes 
that both sets of factors vary widely in different groups, especially 
between different culture groups such as tribes and nationalities. 
At most, he does not make as specific use of a set of categories of 
desire, interest, or wish, as he does later, in his Foundations of So- 
ciology and in his Principles of Sociology. However, in Social Con- 
trol, there is a suggestion in the following passages of the concep- 
tion of desires as social forces: 

It is impossible to distinguish impulsive desires from those which follow 
upon a judgment of approval. In the appetites for food, sex, and sleep, and the 
passions of love, jealousy, and revenge, the impulse precedes any imputation 
of worth But there are less imperious desires that wait upon judg- 
ments of approval. When not under the spur of the appetites and passions, 
man shows himself a reasonable being by directing his endeavors toward 
“goods,” i.e., objects which his judgment tells him are causes of pleasure. 
When his vision is undimmed by the mounting of hot desire, he selects values 
as the goal of his endeavor. In his reflective moments he reviews the possible 
experiences that beckon to him and passes upon them various judgments of 
approval or disapproval, attaches to them different degrees of esteem. As are 
these valuations, so will be his choices and conduct. Now this habit of letting 
“TI would” wait upon “I approve” gives society a new opening in its struggle 
with the anti-social man. Can it not persuade him to adopt its valuation of the 
goods of life? [The thought is expanded in the chapter of which the foregoing 
are the opening words.-—F. N. H.]*? 


By the time he published his Moot Points in Sociology, in the 
years 1903-4, Ross had swung around to an outline of social forces 
very much like that of Ward, though more elaborate. After a criti- 
cal review of a number of classifications, he proposes the following: 

* FE. A. Ross, “Moot Points in Sociology,” AJ.S., Vols. VIII, IX, and X. 

* Op. cit., p. 325. 
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The desires may be grouped into natural and cultural, the former being 
present even in natural men, the latter emerging only after man has made some 
gains in culture. The natural desires may be grouped into— 

a) Appetitive. Hunger, thirst, and sex-appetite 

b) Hedonic. Fear, aversion to pain, love of ease, warmth, and sensuous 

pleasure 

c) Egotic. These are demands of the self rather than of the organism. 

They include shame, envy, love of liberty, of power, and of glory. The 
type of this class is ambition 

d) Affective. Desires that terminate upon others: sympathy, sociability, 

love, hate, spite, jealousy, anger, and revenge 

e) Recreative. Play impulses, love of self-expression. 


The cultural desires, which are clearly differentiated only in culture men, 
are— 

f) Religious. Yearning for those states of swimming or unconditioned 

consciousness represented by the religious ecstasy 

g) Ethical. Love of fair play, sense of justice 

h) Aesthetic. Desire for the pleasures of perception, i.e., for enjoyment 

of the “beautiful” 

i) Intellectual. Curiosity, love of learning, of knowing, and of impart- 

ing?® 
In a later paragraph, and with reference in part to the foregoing 
passage, Ross continues: 

There are certain huge complexes of goods which serve as means to the 
satisfaction of a variety of wants. These are Wealth, Government, Religion, 
and Knowledge. In respect to these the various elementary social forces there- 
fore give off impulses which run together and form the economic, religious, po- 
litical, and intellectual interests, which constitute in effect the chief history- 
making forces.”* 


In the opening chapter of Moot Points, Ross had made the fol- 
lowing observations, which are at the same time explanatory of his 
feeling regarding the social-forces concept, and expressive of a 
line of thought which became more and more emphasized in later 
American sociology—the thought that the social process is to a 
large degree a process which generates in itself causal factors and 
conditions. In other words, the immediate social forces include 
among their number forces which are generated in the operation of 
the social process, if indeed there are any other social forces. 


* Op. cit., chap. v. 
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Suppose that the desires that constitute the springs of human action and 
the causes of social phenomena resolved into certain basic cravings, each dis- 
tinct from the others in its object, and each stimulating men to a particular 
mode of activity in order to satisfy it. Suppose, furthermore, these specific de- 
sires never crossed or modified each other and were intractable to the unifying 
control of any world-view or ideal of life. Suppose, finally, that each craving, 
or set of cravings, operating on a large scale, generated in society certain ap- 
propriate dogmas, creeds, activities, and institutions, which remained separate 
from and unmixed with the collective manifestations of other cravings. Reli- 
gious phenomena would then be unalloyed by ethical or political considera- 
tions. The forms of the family would be unaffected by industrial changes. The 
fine arts would run their course heedless of revolutions in the sphere of 


The mere statement of the requirements to be fulfilled in order to assure 
the sovereignty and equality of the special social sciences is a sufficient answer 
to such claims. Each is not the special field of action of certain impulses. So 
far as specific cravings exist, they react upon and modify one another, they lie 
under the empery of the accepted world-view or ideal of life.?® 


Professor Ellwood is one of the recent contributors to sociolog- 
ical literature who has built more or less definitely upon the funda- 
mental concept of social forces as laid down by Ward, though of 


course not without modifications. In his Sociology in Its Psycho- 
logical Aspects he has a stimulating chapter on the “Theory of the 
Social Forces,” in which he discusses at length the claim that psy- . 
chic factors may be rightly counted as social forces, and concludes 
that for all practical purposes they may be so counted. He reviews 
the classifications of Ward and Small, and concludes that no classi- 
fication of social forces can be made which will be completely satis- 
factory, whether from the point of view of either end or purpose, 
or of inborn nature of man, because of the complexity of human 
nature and the expanding character of the social process. He 
makes the tentative suggestion, however, that the psychic factors 
of social phenomena may be classified under three headings: (1) 
primary forces or impulses, which may be subdivided into original 
and acquired impulses; (2) secondary forces or feelings, subdi- 
vided as to pleasantness or unpleasantness, or according to their 
attachment to instincts or habits; (3) tertiary forces or intellec- 


A. J.S., VIII, 767-68. 
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tual elements. Elsewhere in the volume are found the following 
pertinent comments upon the psychic factors: 


In the language of physical science, a “cause” has come to mean the in- 
variable, necessary, and equivalent antecedent of a consequent which we call 
the “effect.”” Now, the “stimulus” in psychology is not the equivalent of the 
“cause,” but rather the opportunity for the discharge of energy; and the “re- 
sponse” is not the mechanical effect of the stimulus, but is always teleological, 
that is, directed to some end. Hence, it is incorrect, from the standpoint of a 
physical science, to speak of the stimulus as the cause of a response, or of a 
bodily state as the cause of a mental state. Now the connections of individuals 
in society are almost entirely those of mental interaction, or stimulus and re- 
sponse. Men influence each other, act upon each other, through acting as stim- 
uli to each other. Hence the word “cause” must be used in the social sciences 
in a sense different from its use in physical science; for, from the standpoint 
of physical science, there are no causal connections between the minds of in- 
dividuals.*° 

The desires are complexes of feeling and impulse with the knowledge of 
the object which will satisfy the impulse.* They are most manifest in connec- 
tion with the instinctive impulses; hence the close connection of desire with in- 
stinct. An impulse which springs from an acquired habit may, however, express 
itself in desire, though usually not of the strong, passionate sort. That the de- 
sires are expressions of habits as well as of instincts is shown by the fact that 
q the desires of men differ greatly, but the instincts of all are practically the 


Although the desires are extremely complex mental states, they occupy a 
position of fundamental importance in the social life. The relations of individ- 
uals may be regarded as more or less direct expressions of their desires. For 
this reason, Professor Ward and other sociologists have claimed that the de- 
sires are the true social forces.** 


By the time he published his /ntroduction to Social Psychol- 
ogy, five years later, Ellwood had changed his opinion consider- 
ably, to the extent that he was prepared to present a more definite 
classification of the “active factors in association,” under which 
subtitle he submits the following remarks and outline: 


It has been a tendency, among social psychologists, to recognize only the 
psychic factors as truly social, and even among these only the acquired psychic 


* Ellwood, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects (1912), pp. 76-77. 
™ Professor Ellsworth Faris, elaborating upon suggestions made by W. I. 
Thomas, has defined “wish” in practically these same terms. 


* Ellwood, Op. cit., p. 117. 
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traits which are the result of cultural evolution, since these alone can be con- 
sidered as having originated within human society. But the scientific question 
which concerns us now is not how forces originate, but what factors do we 
have to take into account in explaining psychologically the social life of man- 
kind? As soon as we put the question in this form and take the evolutionary 
point of view, we see that the physical factors, such as climate and race, loom 
large. Indeed, over long stretches of time, the geographical factors of climate, 
food, soil, and the biological factors of variation, heredity, and selection, seem 
the significant factors. At any given moment, however, the influence of these 
physical factors expresses itself in the social life through the impulses, feelings, 
and ideas of individuals; for it is only through these psychological elements 
that any kind of social life is maintained, as we have already said. Hence the 
social psychologist may emphasize the psychic factors, provided that he keeps 
in the background environmental and biological factors as the basis upon 
which the psychic processes take place and which originally conditions and 
modifies them. 

As original active factors in human association, we must, then, recognize 
the following: 


I. The physical factors: 
a) Geographic environment, including climate, food, soil, natural re- 
sources, topography, etc. 
b) Biological forces, heredity, variation, selection, etc. 


II. The psychical factors: 
a) Impulses, both hereditary and acquired (instinctive and habitual) 
b) Feelings, both hereditary (emotions) and acquired, and both pleas- 
ant and unpleasant 
c) Intellectual elements, including sensation, perception, and ideation 
(conception, imagination, reasoning, etc.) 


Derived, complex factors, compounded out of the simple, original factors, 
are very numerous, and have never been classified satisfactorily from a psy- 
chological point of view. Thus we have, as a result chiefly of the operation of 
man’s intellect upon physical nature, the whole technology of civilization, such 
as roads, houses, tools, and machinery. This results in a new artificial physical 
environment for man, even more important for his social life than the geo- 
graphic environment. Compounded mainly out of feeling and intellectual ele- 
ments are beliefs; out of feeling and impulses are desires; out of feeling, im- 
pulses, and intellectual elements are interests. [Quotés Small’s classification of 
interests, on the whole with approval.]*4 


The more recent sociological treatise which accepts, on the 
whole, Ward’s notion of the desires as social forces is Professor 


* Ellwood, Introduction to Social Psychology (1917), pp. 75-77. 
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Bushee’s Principles of Sociology. In that book, after reviewing 
with approval Ward’s statement of his doctrine, and adding some 
comments of his own, the author presents the following section: 


Classification of the desires——Progress therefore originates in the satis- 
faction of desire; but continued progress is not a matter of one desire nor of a 
few desires, but of a multitude of desires succeeding one another. If the satis- 
faction of a few inherited instincts were the only motives for activity, progress 
would soon cease, for actions would become habitual and unvarying. The situ- 
ation would be the same as that of adaptation to a single environment. Con- 
tinued progress requires a changing environment and successive adaptations; 
and the chief method of producing the change is through the multiplication of 
desires. Although specific desires among progressive peoples come to be in- 
definite in number, they may all be reduced to a few fundamental types. And 
an analysis of the primary desires will be of assistance in making a systematic 
arrangement of complicated social processes and institutions. I have made the 
following classification, not so much with the intention of analyzing all the in- 
stincts and desires which may be considered fundamental, as to get at those 
basic desires out of which great social institutions and activities arise. 


I. Physical 
a) Desire for seif-preservation 
b) Desire for race continuance 


II. Mental 
a) Desire for approbation 
6) Consciousness of life 
Expressed through 
Morality 
Art 
Science 
Religion 
The desires may be classified conveniently according to man’s twofold na- 
ture. Man is first an animal, and in common with other animals possesses cer- 
tain inherited instincts essential to the well-being of the species. But man is 
also a thinking and reasoning animal, and he possesses other desires specially 
characteristic of his superior intellectual faculties, which are either lacking or 
rudimentary in animals of inferior intelligence. The former may be classed as 
the physical and the latter as the mental desires.** 


We cannot close this discussion of the social-forces doctrine as 
it was originally laid down by Ward, and perpetuated by others 
along lines more or less consistent with those he first mapped out, 


* Op. cit., pp. 58-59. Cf. the selection from L. L. Bernard’s review, in Sec. VII, 
to appear in the American Journal of Sociology for March, 1926. 
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in any better way than by quoting at some length from Small’s 
General Sociology the passage in which is embodied the author’s 
most important critical estimate of that doctrine: 


Social forces —No treatment of this subject is so full and clear as that of 
We must guard at the outset against an illusion that has exerted 
a confusing influence at this point. There are no social forces which are not at 
the same time forces lodged in individuals, deriving their energy from individ- ~ 
uals, and operating in and through individuals. There are no social forces that 
lurk in the containing ether, and affect persons without the agency of other 
persons. There are to be sure, all the physical conditions . . . . that affect 
persons just as they affect other forms of matter. So far these are not social 
forces at all. They do not get to be social forces till they get into persons, and 
in persons take the form of feelings which impel them to act upon other per- 
sons, and exert themselves as external stimuli upon otherwise inert persons.** 
In either case social forces are personal influences passing from person to per- 
son, and producing activities that give content to the association. 

The concept of social forces was never challenged so long as it was merely 
an everyday commonplace. When it passed into technical forms of expression, 
doubts began to be urged. If anyone in the United States had questioned the 
existence of Mrs. Grundy fifty years ago, he would have been pitied and ig- 
nored as a harmless “natural.” Social forces in the form of gossip, and person- 
ified as Mrs. Grundy, were real to everybody. But the particular species of so- 
cial forces which Mrs. Grundy represented were neither more nor less real 
than the other social forces which had no names in folklore. Persons inces- 
santly influence persons. The modes of this influence are indescribably varied. 
.... The simple fact which the concept “social forces” stands for is that 
every person acts upon and is acted upon in countless ways by other persons 
with whom he associates. These modes of action and reaction between persons 
may be classified, and the more obvious and recurrent among them may be 
enumerated. More than this, the action of these social forces may be observed, 
and the results of observation may be organized into social laws [In re 
Ward’s identification of desires as the social forces:] But we have gone a step 
beyond the desires, and have found it necessary to assume the existence of un- 
derlying interests.*° These have to desires very nearly the relation of sub- 
stance to attribute, or, in a different figure, of genus to species. Our interests 


* The allusion to “inert persons” in this passage, and what it implies, would be 
vigorously combatted by many contemporary social psychologists, particularly by 
Dewey, who holds that action is primary, and that all that external pressure can 
give is change of direction. The point is, however, not an important one for the 
argument of the passage in which we are here chiefly interested. 


* Cf. Section V of this paper, to appear in the American Journal of Sociology 
for January, 1926. 
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may be beyond or beneath our ken; our desires are very strong and clear. ... . 
The implicit interests, of which we may well be very imperfectly aware, move 
us to desires which correspond well or ill with the content of the interests from 
which they sprung. The desires that the persons associating actually feel are 
practically the elementary forces with which we have to deal. They are just as 
real as the properties of matter. They have their ratios of energy, just as 
though they were physical forces. . . . . The one consideration to be urged at 
this point is that the concept “social forces” has a real content. It represents 
reality. There are social forces. They are the desires of persons.** 

* Small, General Sociology, pp. 532 ff. The greater part of this passage is 
quoted in Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology, pp. 452-53. 


[To be continued} 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL USES OF HISTORY 


J.O. HERTZLER 
University of Nebraska 


ABSTRACT 


There have been three decided trends in sociological investigation in recent 
years, the statistical, social psychological, and historical. This essay is concerned 
with the latter. The history that sociology utilizes is the “new history.” Among the 
uses which sociology has made of history are the following: the ability to interpret 
the present, the substantiation of social evolution, the proof of the reality of social 
change, the perception of cause and effect in social phenomena, its substitution for 
impossible experimentation, the recognition of the fact that all social effort must take 
recent trends into consideration, the use of trendSamd tendencies to anticipate future 
effects, the conclusion that progress must come by telic activity, as a guide in the de- 
termination of the antecedents and consequences of social revolutions, and the pro- 
vision of knowledge useful in curing or preventing them, the presentation of social 
psychological data, and facts concerning the development, réle, and decadence of in- 
stitutions, the introduction of purpose and organization into social thought, the dem- 
onstration of how ruling ideas develop, the significance of imaginary characters and 
events, a basis for intellectual freedom, the establishment of a foundation for so- 
ciological thought, a demonstration of the mechanics of the realization of ideals, and 
the part of ideals in modifying human conduct.{ The facts provided by the new his- 
tory are continually increasing both in number and accuracy and will! be used more 
and more by sociology as time goes on, in spite of the development of other fact- 
finding agencies. 


There have been three decided trends of special emphasis in 
sociology in recent years, the statistical, the social psychological, 
and the historical, all being the result of the well-recognized need 
of establishing a substantial factual foundation for sociological 
hypothesis. Statistical method, as used in sociological endeavor, 
has collected and utilized numerical data of various kinds, both in 
the establishment of general social laws and in the treatment of 
particular problems. The development of social statistics from the 
mortality tables of Edmund Halley and John Graunt, the sex, and 
the birth and death ratios of Johann Peter Siissmilch, and the the- 
ory of the “average man” and the search for specific causation of 
Jacques Quetelet down to its present widespread use by every so- 
cial organization engaged in either pure fact-finding or in direct 
constructive activity illustrates the increasing need and use of the 
quantitative method in sociological research. There has also been, 
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during the iast fifteen years, a widespread use and an extraordi- 
narily rapid advance of social psychological observation and anal- 
ysis of mainly contemporary groups undertaken with the greatest 
degree of objectivity possible, by a host of writers, chiefly English 
and American, the names of whom are familiar to all. While still 
in search of a method devoid of non-sociological categories, and 
while still unsuccessfully seeking to eliminate the personal equa- 
tion in observation, this study has been productive of much new 
understanding of heretofore decidedly misunderstood group phe- 
nomena.’ Equally significant and important, but perhaps less wide- 
ly recognized, has been the use of history, the discussion of which 
embodies the substance of this essay. Statistics, social psychology, 
and history have done much to justify sociology’s claims as a sci- 
ence in providing definite numerical, psychological, and evolution- 
ary data upon which its laws and principles can be based. 

The right sort of history has been particularly necessary. Due 
to the fact that sociology is the partial outgrowth of the philosophy 
of history, such as that of Turgot, Saint-Simon, and Comte, who 
were groping about for generalizations and uniformities in social 
tendencies, the older feud between the philosophy of history and 
history, and the later feud between sociology and history, now 
happily pretty much a thing of the past, caused history and so- 
ciology to be mutually antagonistic. Of course, the respective de- 
fects of each as recognized by the other doubtless had no little part 
in this. The aloofness militated to the marked disadvantage of 
both, but especially of sociology. As a consequence it entered into 
a period of intensive, self-centered knitting together. Today the 
professional sociologist, with the truly scientific point of view and 
a keener insight into the status of his science than outsiders or 
novices, recognizes that until recently sociology has tended to con- 
sist of sonorous abstractions, and magnificent, but amateurish, 
generalizations about the way in which man in society had to or 
ought to behave. It has been a matter of theoretic argumentation, 
social metaphysics, philosophic generalizations and speculations, 
and, to put it baldly, guesswork. These shortcomings were not due, 


* This method is epitomized and vastly improved in Social Discovery, by E. C. 
Lindeman. 
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however, to any fault or weakness inherent in sociology alone; it 
was characteristic of several of the social sciences, particularly 
economics, education, and social psychology. They were suffering 
from newness and exceptionally rapid growth; the supply of data 
and method were insufficient to meet the heavy demands made on 
these sciences, and a premium was put on any hypothesis that 
seemed to meet the needs; hence they thought too fast and too 
recklessly and without sufficient perspective to provide adequate 
scientific foundations. Doubtless much good brain energy has gone 
to waste among sociological thinkers due to the lack of several ele- 
ments, of which historical insight and background were not the 
least important. 

In spite of these wants, however, the fruits of sociology from 
Comte and Spencer on were gratifying and astonishingly numer- 
ous. Even though the sociology was deficient in its scientific as- 
pects, the thought and emotion aroused by it left their impress. It 
had, for example, stimulated a social attitude which reacted against 
excessive conservatism. It had enriched the vocabulary of modern 
thought with concept-names necessary to discuss the problems of 
social life. It clarified the atmosphere in the field of social prob- 
lems. It had brought about a social consciousness and intelligence 
and promulgated the idea that society is capable of controlling 
itself, thus releasing the human mind from ancient fatalism. It had 
quickened the social conscience and inspired social reconstruction. 
It was primarily responsible for various practical advances in hu- 
man betterment, such as the control of marriage and the family, 
the safeguarding of mother and child, the fights for social legisla- 
tion, including eugenic and labor statutes, the new criminology, 
etc. It caused tasks to be undertaken as a matter of course which 
formerly would have seemed futile or daring. Truly a remarkable 
body of contributions.’ 

What the near future will offer can only be conjectured, for, as 
sociology has settled down, it has become more and more scientific 
in its content. It is now definitely a search of human reality, of 


* The writer acknowledges his indebtedness for this array of contributions to 
G. E. Howard, “Sociology: Its Critics and Its Fruits,” Journal of Applied Sociol- 
ogy, VI (April, 1922), 1-12. 
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useful social facts upon which it develops a method and technique 
and practical devices which will assist the race in working out its 
own destiny. It surveys the course of human development, seeking 
to know its origin, direction, and goal, and wherever possible at- 
tempts to exercise some control over society’s fate. Sociologists 
have seen that if these achievements are to be accomplished in 
fuller measure continually their thinking must become more and 
more accurate, based upon demonstrated fact or verifiable hypoth- 
esis. They have discovered that you cannot throw yourself blindly 
against unknown facts and trust to luck that the result will be sat- 
isfactory. As Small puts it: “Our ideal at present is discovery of 
typical, qualitative relationships, of antecedent and consequent, of 
cause and effect, of harmony and disharmony, of stability and 
instability, of constructiveness and destructiveness in human 
groups.’” Thus sociology is now first of all an attempt to inject 
scientific method into social thinking. But it is also a constructive 
social science which has as its purpose the amelioration of social 
conditions, now, if possible, but by all means preparation for and 
the direction of energies and capacities toward this task in the fu- 
ture. Neither of these tasks can be successfully carried out without 
a substantial foundation of historical fact and generalization to 
work upon, since only the information of history will enable one to 
determine scientifically what have been the processes through 
which men in association today have come to be as they are. The 
sociologist finds in history either substantiation or correction for 
his generalizations based on present observation, which of course 
is necessary if the generalization is going to be even a working 
hypothesis, not to mention a social law. History is the social real- 
ity of the past. Paul Barth sums up the relation between sociology 
and history in the formula: “History seems to me to be concrete 
sociology in the sense in which a drama is concrete psychology.”* 


Elsewhere he says: “History .... is... . acollection of ex- 
amples illustrating the laws established by sociology as governing 
the being and activity of man... .. Sociology is history with- 


*“Some Contributions to the History of Sociology,” American Journal of So- 
ciology, XXVIII (January, 1923), 409. 
* Die Philosophie der Geschichte als Soziologie, p. iv. 
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out proper names; history is sociology made concrete and individ- 
ual.” The sociologist is continually becoming more historically 
minded. But the sort of history the sociologist has come to use so 
widely is not yet universally current, especially among some his- 
torians. 

The history that has had such a beneficent influence upon so- 
ciology is not the traditional, pedantic, episodical, narrative syn- 
thesis of the spectacular and mainly military and political events 
of a people—the activities of their kings, courtiers, popes, officials, 
statesmen, their wars waged for thrones or territories, their laws 
and parliaments—the events which compel the attention of men, 
all classified according to kings’ reigns or presidents’ terms. It is 
the “new history,” as Robinson has called it, and it includes the 
available knowledge of all that has happened to the race in the- 
past, and the processes through the operation of which man has 
everywhere come to be as he is; really, an inquiry into the human 
experience of all the time occupied by the generations of men.° 
This means an appreciation of the common things and common 
men, the inconspicuous and obscure, the regular and uniform, the 


permanent and universal, the routine, everyday social life of peo- 
ples, as well as the unique and the spectacular. The attempt is 
made to consider every phase of man’s past, every institution, sen- 
timent, conception, discovery, achievement, or defeat which is re- 
corded, regardless of the nature of the sources of information— 


Ibid., p. 103. 


°“History in the widest sense, means all that has happened in the past, and 
more particularly, all that has happened to the human race” (F. J. Teggart, The 
Processes of History, p. 34). 

“In its amplest meaning History includes every trace and vestige of everything 
that man has done or thought since first he appeared on the earth It is the 
vague and comprehensive science of past human affairs” (J. H. Robinson, The New 
History, p. 1). 

“History in the widest sense is the sum of the episodes of the human struggle 
for existence History ... . is the record of all, great and small, that man 
has done and suffered, all that he has thought, imagined, and achieved within the 
limits of that natural and artificial environment into which he was born, in which 
he has to live, and by which any satisfaction of his needs and impulses is condi- 
tioned” (M. Nordau, Interpretation of History, p. 13). 
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really a broad social psychological study.’ From the sociological 
point of view, man’s physical, religious, aesthetic, political, eco- 
nomic, intellectual, ethical, and bellicose properties cannot be sep- 
arated, but are known to be mysteriously interacting in the proc- 
esses of life. History cannot be confined to any one set of happen- 
ings or to any one category of facts.*® 

Due to the very fact that it is not concerned merely with the 
usual documentary evidence, or that which seemed attractive 
enough to formally record, the new history must draw upon all 
other social and some of the natural sciences for its data. Histori- 
cal geology, anthropology, archaeology, ethnology, economics, so- 
ciology, psychology, biology, comparative religion, and others lend 
their assistance, as well as the formal and academic history.°*. This 


* Paradoxical as it may seem, the new history is itself partially the result of the 
sociological impulse. Thus there has been first the beneficial action of sociology on 
history, and then the reaction of the new history on sociology. 


* When we refer to this history as the “new history” we do not mean that it is 
the first consideration of history from this point of view. Ibn Khaldun (1332-1406), 
the Arab historian and statesman, in his Prolegomena to Universal History, is an 
early exponent of this point of view. He was, as far as is known, the first writer in 
any language to possess the modern dynamic ideas of progress and the unity of the 
social process. His emphasis upon facts and his faculty in detecting their conditions 
and tracing their connections, such as the social significance of environment, the in- 
fluence of the means of subsistence upon usages and institutions, his analysis of con- 
tinuity and change, and his sociology of the city, are part of his attempt to make 
history scientific. 

Professor Karl G. Lamprecht, of the University of Leipzig, deserves consider- 
able credit for the recent conception of the content of history as primarily socio- 
psychological factors rather than individual-psychic. See, for example, his epoch- 
making essay on “The Science of History,” Congress of Arts and Science, II (St. 
Louis, 1904), 111-24; also his What Is History? 


* My venerable colleague, Professor George Elliott Howard, anticipated this 
trend in history as early as 1885 when he wrote: “In the first place, under history, 
in the usual or restricted sense, are embraced two great divisions: narrative history 
and institutional history. The former includes the religious and political story of 
man in all countries, at all times, in all crises. The latter, . . . . comprehends his- 
tory of political constitutions, ancient and modern; comparative politics, ancient 
law, including the history of Roman law, comparative manners and customs, com- 
parative mythology, ecclesiastical institutions. Secondly, there is a congeries of sci- 
ences, scarcely to be distinguished from history, and often classed with it under the 
common head of political science; these are: political economy, finance, social sci- 
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history is particularly concerned with those discoveries made about 
mankind and still being made, which during the last seventy-five 
years have revolutionized our ideas of the origin, advance, and 
prospects of our race. It is history studied and written not as an 
end in itself, not “history for its own sake,” but history as a social 
instrument, a history which will more and more meet our multi- 
farious daily needs, or to use Voltaire’s idea, a vast storehouse 
from which one takes that which is to one’s use. 

Such history, as Robinson points out, tends to eliminate the 
distinction between “historic” and “prehistoric,” for a history 
which is as willing to accept the data which a Chellean flint pro- 
vides as an official Roman record or a newspaper of yesterday 
knows not the conventional concept of history. All human data 
from the past, regardless of its nature, is history. The arbitrary 
term “prehistoric” must go the way of “preadamite” and other 
terms which advancing knowledge make archaic.*® It is doubtless 
often true that we get a more accurate idea of the life of a people 
through anthropological or archaeological sources than we do from 
literary records. This is due to the fact that the latter reflect the 
personal equation of the writer in their treatment, limits, or selec- 
ion, as, for example, his caprices or personality, his class or profes- 


ence, administration, international law, political ethics, local government, constitu- 
tional law, etc. 

“There is also a second congeries of correlated studies whose practical results 
are indispensable to the historian. Ethnology and ethnography, geography, epi- 
graphy, comparative philology, archeology, anthropology, the history of philosophy, 
literature, and the fine arts. 

“So important are these complementary branches that the historian must 
often depend almost wholly upon one or the other of them for a right understanding 
of an epoch or a movement” (“The Place of History in Modern Education,” Trans- 
actions and Reports of the Nebraska Historical Society, 208-9). 


* Significant as a possible germinal idea in this connection is Edward A.Freeman’s 
inaugural address (1884) as Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, in which 
he questions the university’s “vain and mischievous” distinction between “ancient” 
and “modern” history, declaring that even the earliest records were necessary for an 
understanding of any more recent event, since history was one great continuous 
whole, one great drama, in. which the language, institutions, and dealings of peoples 
with one another all formed one long chain of causes and effects which could not be 
rightly understood except when viewed in their connection. 
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sional viewpoint, while the former are mute and impartial testi- 
mony of evidence. 

As history moves back from Greece to Egypt, from Egypt to 
Babylonia, then to the vista opened up by the excavations at Anau, 
Robenhausen, Solutré, Aurignac, Le Moustier, and the Solo River, 
the resources available vastly increase and the experience and ex- 
periment widen, giving more assurance for our conclusions. And 
here another merit of this history is evidenced in that we do not 
know how far it may take us, nor do we know the limits of the 
amount of detail it will finally provide. It has already taken us 
back from six thousand to a half-million or more years ago, and is 
continually providing additional information of all kinds from this 
vast period. Through it we have learned to think about a far wider 
range of things than any generation which has preceded us. We 
can anticipate a progressively augmented body of useful knowl- 
edge as time goes on, giving us continually a more complete pic- 
ture of a more remote past. 

Let us briefly inventory some of the salient contributions to 
sociology of the newer history, or rather, some of the uses that 
sociology has made of it. 

By furnishing a broader base for observation and comparison, 
and by fixing our attention on fundamental life-issues, history en- 
ables us to interpret the purport and significance of the existing 
state of things. Modern life cannot be looked in the face and com- 
prehended by mere inspection. We are beginning to see that we 
can never understand anything at all until we have discovered its 
origin in something which preceded it. To a considerable extent 
the maxim, “We understand the present by the past,” is true.” 
Sociologists recognize that the course of history gives us a scien- 
tific and realistic explanation of human phenomena and is the most 
authoritative expression and elucidation of basic social laws. It 
places us straight with respect to the various social perplexities and 
uncertainties. Seeing it in the broad enables us to understand the 
development and the nature of that vast matrix of customs, ideas, 
prejudices, beliefs, attitudes, institutions, and so on that constitute 


“For him who has learned the peculiar connection between past and present 
the reverse is also true. 
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our social heritage. Particularly must all social movements be ex- 
amined in the light of the past. It is only thus that what at present 
exists is correctly seen, and it is only in this manner that we can 
know why social phenomena have assumed the form that we note.** 
But to misread the past is to misinterpret the present. 

The new history has everywhere given us the substantiation of 
the evolutionary doctrine. Biologists, geologists, anthropologists, 
ethnologists, archeologists, and the newer historians have furnished 
us with an astonishing and satisfying historical example of an evo- 
lutionary process. In fact, the history that includes all phases of 
man’s existence—history in its full reach—is but another term for 
social evolution. Past, present, and future are seen to be a se- 
quence bound together by one law of growth. Through the frag- 
ments of history every human institution, every generally accepted 
idea or inherited mode of thought, every standard of value, every 
form of feeling, and every important invention can be scientifically 
traced back to antecedents and conditioning circumstances and is 
seen to be the summation of a long line of changes reaching back 
as far as we have the patience and means to follow them. All things 
have a genesis and a stage-by-stage development. History shows 
no noticeable discontinuities or breaks in nature. As Leibniz point- 
ed out: “Nothing happens all at once,” “Nature never makes 
leaps,” “Everything goes by degrees in nature.” There is continu- 
ity in human and social affairs as there is in any other department 
of the cosmos. Not a single situation in life can be completely un- 
derstood in its immediate aspects alone. Every action of time, 
every social product, is seen to be intimately woven into the order 
of events and finds there a definite place and definite connections. 
Such history puts substance and method into sociology, gives it a 
grasp of principles, and illuminates and harmonizes its social facts 
by law. It makes possible the surveying of the whole past and 
present of society from a single lofty point of view, and results in 
the rational co-ordination of the entire series of human events. As 


““Tt [history] supplies the present age with experience of former ages, and so 
gives assurance that those results have actually happened which we should have 
been led to expect from tendencies visible in our own time” (J. B. Crozier, Civiliza- 
tion and Progress, p. 36). 
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numerous scholars have demonstrated, history, rightly seen and in- 
terpreted, instead of separating the human species from the chain 
of all living species on the earth, knits them all together, and proves 
in its own way the unity of all life. 

History likewise teaches the reality of incessant, inevitable, 
and universal but irregular change. There is always something dif- 
ferent; nothing is fixed and stationary in the universe. Heraclitus 
established a significant truth when he discovered and confirmed 
the idea of the eternal flux of things. While the changing process is 
imperceptible to most of us, because of our near-sightedness and 
mental incapacity, a short but open-eyed historical perspective 
forces the recognition of metamorphosis and the necessity of con- 
stant readjustment, unavoidably and continually. Change is true 
in the social world as it is in the natural world. Our most perma- 
nent institutions and beliefs undergo constant change, and instead 
of there being “no new thing under the sun,” it would be truer to 
say that all things are ever new. The many institutions, customs, 
and beliefs that seem to us so stable are only relatively so. Every 
generation must expect to find that both its predecessor and suc- 
cessor possess a different viewpoint in belief and activity. 

History shows that society is ever moving towards something different 
from anything yet realized or even comprehended. Nothing endures, nothing 
is precise and certain, the present state of social life or social thought is not 
final, there is no abiding thing in all we know.** 


Therefore the sociologist cannot be a conservative, at least as far 
as social viewpoint is concerned. To do so is to forget or deny the 
facts. It is the law of history that things cannot remain as they are. 

There is so much morbid dread in facing the future, when not 
sustained by history and the knowledge of change which it pro- 
vides. But he who has learned to make the mental adjustments 
which history eventually forces upon the individual views change 
calmly as part of the nature of things. He actually looks forward 
to newer and more scientific interpretations of phenomena, social 
and otherwise, that have been explained in a merely authoritative 
way in the past, in the hopes of continually gaining new light on 
the subject. 


* J. O. Hertzler, The History of Utopian Thought, p. 307, 
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Another useful lesson that history teaches, as Brooks Adams 
points out is that “nothing is accidental, and that if men move in a 
given direction, they do so in obedience to an impulsion as auto- 
matic as is the impulsion of gravitation.’”** Every act carried 
through by men can and must be referred to a cause, either known, 
or if unknown, one that will, with time and the advance of social 
science, be known. Causality, highly complex, to be sure, is one of 
the undeniable certainties of history. Things do not just happen; 
there is in the past a substantial cause-and-effect relationship for 
every social or human occurrence. Sociology has seen that it is 
upon this fact that its truths must rest securely. History is the best 
logic. It is only owing to the consecutive and concurrent action of 
countless changes that society—its institutions, customs, beliefs, 
and thought systems—is as it is. The wise sociologist gradually 
perceives constant and systematic effects among causal conditions 
and offers his social hypotheses as working rules for right change, 
for without a thorough knowledge of the various effects on human 
well-being—material, intellectual, and moral—he is impotent. 

Historical observation along these lines is also worth while to 
the sociologist in that it serves, in a measure at least, as a substitute 
for that experimentation in human welfare which is next to impos- 
sible, because of the long periods of time involved and the lack of 
control over the subjects. The sociologist has come to regard the 
wide and various experience of all generations as so many experi- 
ments performed and recorded for his instruction. Of course, the 
data are not as accurate as could be desired, and the combination 
of causal conditions is not always the one wanted; but by properly 
reading and interpreting history we can partially supply this de- 
ficiency. At least to do so is to profit by heretofore unutilized 
information. 

Furthermore, history emphasizes that all social endeavor must 
take recent trends into consideration. Mankind can never tran- 
scend the conditions of its own existence. Proposed changes must 
be continuous with the social processes that have brought society 
thus far on its way. The effect wanted must be in conformity with 
causal conditions—with things as they are. There cannot be too 


“ Theory of Social Revolution, p. 3. 
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much discrepancy. Incidentally, a knowledge of history is both an 
incentive to and a means of “keeping one’s feet on the ground.” It 
preserves us against those hectic flights of the overluxuriant imagi- 
nation that some reformers have too frequently been guilty of in 
the past. 

Sociology, in observing properly cause and effect in the past, 
may not learn the riddle of the universe, but it may obtain a tre- 
mendous amount of light on the regularity of events, and the course 
of trends and tendencies, which enables it, within limits, to antici- 
pate future changes and conditions as the logical result of certain 
causes. Through the understanding of life which history gives us 
we develop to a certain extent the ability to foresee life. “History 
itself sets up many beacons.” History does not repeat itself, be- 
cause of external change and because the human mind is constantly 
introducing new factors, but it does something very like it. We 
have similar effects of similar sets of causal factors. With a know!- 
edge of previous cause-and-effect cycles we can, in an increasing 
degree, prepare for new ones or set in motion corrective agencies. 
Through this predictive power we are able to exercise a very useful 
social control.’* Thus far mankind has learned mostly by calami- 
ties. We need that foresight and that social flexibility which will 
make it possible for us constantly to change and to advance with- 
out the accumulation of strains and the consequent explosion. If 
we take advantage of the new truth-finding method we shall dis- 
cern the guideposts pointing out the probable direction in which 
attention should be turned, and we can draw up those wise policies 
necessary to soften the transition of social change from stage to 
stage. 

History also substantiates the sociologist in his belief that 
progress must be the result of telic activity. For the sociologist, 
progress is a qualitative concept implying amelioration or improve- 
ment, the approximation to a social goal or standard, movement 
toward a temporary archetype. Now history shows that this is 
very uncertain when left to the regular, spontaneous evolutionary 


* “By studying the past and coming to understand the laws of its evolution, 
each generation acquires greater power as well as more desire to control the sequel.” 
(E. S. Marvin, The Living Past, p. 2). 
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processes. It is not inevitable or assured. All that history gives 
conclusive evidence of is universal, unavoidable, and continuous 
movement from one condition to another, or from one process to 
another, according to law, there being in no sense a tangible, quali- 
tative judgment. In fact, there is always the lurking possibility of 
degeneration as well as advance. There is no beneficent purpose in 
history. The social progress that we have had has been uncon- 
scious and halting, the haphazard and often accidental contribu- 
tions of a small number of originative individuals usually at a time 
of crisis. To be certain of progress, and in order to have it at the 
rate we want it, evolution must be consciously and intelligently 
guided and directed by society in the direction of the ideal. The 
processes of history must be determined and then controlled; they 
must become artificial, as Ward pointed out, instead of natural or 
accidental; there must be prevision of ends and conscious direc- 
tion and acceleration of events. It takes detailed intelligence, well 
founded in fact, not mere desire, to bring about the sociologist’s 
anticipated world. Present-day science, with its emphasis on re- 
search and detail, and statistics, with its enumeration of facts, are 
doing much to provide these needs. Indeed, history shows both the 
incalculable influence of new knowledge and the illimitable possi- 
bilities of research in presenting new knowledge to supplement that 
which we have. It shows, also, that the quest of knowledge, in spite 
of the wails of the occasional reversionist or moralist who deplores 
its unsettling tendencies, is not in vain. If progress is to be accel- 
erated, the accumulation of knowledge must be increased in tempo. 
As this occurs, the beneficent effects will be stupendous.”° 

The past can be very profitably exploited in other ways. To 
progress we must start with things as they are. As previously men- 
tioned, no reforms make headway unless the changes are continu- 
ous with the processes that have brought society thus far on its 
way. History explains, or at least accounts for, these processes, 
and throws a vast amount of light upon the difficulties that con- 

* “We can conceive as not indefinitely remote a stage of knowledge in which 
the human species should come to understand its own development, its history, con- 


ditions, and possibilities and on the basis of such an understanding should direct its 
own future” (L. T. Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution, p. 336). 
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front our civilization. We must develop historical-mindedness upon 
a far more generous scale than hitherto, and add to our intellectual 
equipment that still deficient element which will promote rational 
progress as nothing else can. History offers in broad sweep and 
long perspective the knowledge and experience of the race in the 
past; it tells us what men have done, their successes and failures; 
it makes available the processes throughout the course of time 
whereby individuals and groups have made their adjustments to 
life. But it also tells us what men might do. 

History is itself essentially the utilization of the past for ends, ends not 
necessarily foreseen, but ends to come, so that every historical thing, when we 
view it retrospectively, has the appearance of a result which has been selected, 
and to which its antecedents are exclusively appropriate.’* 


It is within the power of history to discourage the repetition of the 
least successful social experiments of former times by tracing the 
causes and extent of their failure. The past is utilized as one of the 
primary sources of data for the realization of progressive ends in 
the future. Thus, in the light of the teachings of history, all efforts 
directed toward this social ideal are carefully scrutinized and cor- 
rected by way of modification or enlargement. It is here, also, that 
we find the sort of beacon lights that mankind has been willing to 
follow upward—a source of enlightenment of no little significance 
for the social reformer. In fact, its suggestions provide for us what 
might be called the “technique of progress,” for through it we find 
the levers to social accomplishment. 

Another significant service of history is its employment as a 
guide in the determination of the antecedents and consequences of 
social revolutions. It makes possible both curative and preventive 
treatment through the considerable illumination which it throws 
on the subject. History shows revolution after revolution, some 
comparatively mild, others violent and cataclysmic, affecting an 
entire continent or even a hemisphere. From certain points of view, 
history would seem to point to social revolutions as an inherent 
part of social evolution. But he who reads history below the sur- 
face comes to the conclusion that they are merely a natural phase 
of unconscious social evolution. He who delves even superficially 


“F. J. E. Woodbridge, The Purpose of History, p. 4. 
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into the causes of social revolutions sees there possibilities of telic 
control. 

The crystallization and class manipulation of the institutions 
and agencies of social control, the deliberate confining and smoth- 
ering of the forces of change in order to maintain the status quo, 
the persistence of fiscal and other forms of economic and political 
oppression and extortion, the hauteur and intolerance of ruling 
classes, the growing, exuberant hatred of the lower classes, all the 
factors that hamper individual activity, all forms of economic, 
social, and political coercion, and all the other numerous causes of 
revolutions, all cumulative in their nature, since they affect certain 
deep-seated elements of human nature, are to a considerable extent 
obvious to the careful student of history. And since, as stated 
above, there is the occasional possibility of similarity of social 
causes producing similar effects, the student of society may discern 
in the present potent trends toward revolution, which may be used 
as cautions for the future. 

Social psychology, in co-operation with economics, politics, 
and several of the other sciences, has however demonstrated that 
some at least of the causes of revolution may with difficulty, but 
with a considerable degree of certainty, be changed along right 
lines if the proper technique can be employed; and past efforts, even 
though they have been spontaneous, hit and miss, unscientific, and 
devised too quickly under great stress, are very suggestive in pro- 
viding this technique. 

But history also shows that unless these forces are forestalled 
there is an accumulation of distressful conditions among the lower 
classes which cause, or may be utilized to provoke, their more or 
less violent insurrection, and the consequent destruction of the pre- 
vailing economic, political, and social establishment. 

History shows the folly of persistently and blindly holding to 
certain class attitudes, ideas, and activities. Achille Loria, writing 
of economic revolutions, says in this connection: 


If the dominant class could appreciate the law of social evolution, and 
foresee the moment when the existing economic form is doomed to be de- 
stroyed, it would be forced by its own perspicacious self-interest voluntarily to 
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introduce measures which would mitigate the violence of the unavoidable 
transformations, or anticipate and shape its final form.*® 


History also shows the ruling or privileged classes, if they read it 
correctly, that the protecting, time-honored rights under which 
they were born and reared are ephemeral, and that in the course 
of events their significance and potency will be destroyed. Social 
power, under the influence of social change, is constantly shifting. 

That all the agents available for treating the causes of these 
disruptions so as to make the transitions gradual and timely are 
necessary is demonstrated by the deplorable consequences of the 
revolutions of the past. While much good has come in this manner, 
and while under the conditions of the past in many cases the neces- 
sary result could have come in no other way, today the telicly 
minded social thinker notes appalling costs of all kinds which came 
with the good. There has been the destruction of wealth, the dissi- 
pation of productive energies, the disintegration of the financial 
system, the temporary impairment of the agencies of control, class 
conflict with its hatreds, anarchy, brutalizing of sentiment and 
feeling, and subverting of good will, the distraction of attention 
from knowledge and science, and, in many cases, the actual de- 
struction of the choicest products of culture and intellectual 
achievement, the injury of fine traditions, the moral debauch, the 
stimulation of the forces of disorder, and the almost inevitable 
slipping back. These are damages which in some cases cannot be 
repaired, and from which it takes generations to recover. Seeing 
them with the new historical perspective we appreciate their grav- 
ity. 

Therefore, the sociologist, in so far as he has the power, does 
not wait with folded hands while revolutions overtake him and 
weaken him, but, conscious of the unhappy fate that social evolu- 
tion has in store, he seeks to prevent it by introducing salutary 
institutions to reduce or eliminate the vast differences that charac- 
terize the age and secure the transformation peaceably and with- 
out shock. Sudden social changes are harmful, even though the 
energy causing them has been accumulating for a long time; 


* Contemporary Social Problems, p. 142. 
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change, like the purr of a well-timed and well-oiled engine, must 
be as continuous and smooth as possible. 

The enthusiastic reformer must see that one of the most not- 
able phases of healthy social development is the comparatively 
slow rate at which progress is made. Large masses of people can- 
not be moved rapidly and at the same time safely. If the steps 
taken are not to be retraced, each advance must be made with cau- 
tion after due consideration. The social structure must be built 
slowly and deliberately and with prepared material. All schemes 
and agencies should be tested, and the people should be prepared 
for them. Today both history and reflections upon its teachings 
confirm the conclusion that revolutions are not only undesirable, 
but to a considerable degree inexcusable. 

Sociology obtains no little benefit from history through the 
facts which it is continually tossing up for use in the analysis of 
social psychological processes, particularly processes of causation. 
As Lamprecht puts it, “History in itself is nothing but applied psy- 
chology.”’* History is a manifestation of changing human nature, 
age after age, showing instinctive, habitual, cognitive, and affective 
elements at work, suggestion-imitation phenomena in play, loyal- 
ties and attitudes expressing themselves. As one learns more of Bas- 
tile stormings and other crowd and mob phenomena, of religious 
revivals and crazes, of anticipations of world’s ends, of revolutions 
and revolts, of folk movements, of race antagonisms, of nationality 
conflicts, and others, to that extent one is augmenting the available 
information with respect to human nature in groups, its character- 
istics, treatment, and utilization. History offers, also, abundant tes- 
timony of the effects of its thwarting or repressing, the degree to 
which it can be sublimated, and the possible effects of its sublima- 
tion; in fact, all who are concerned with the modifiability or modi- 
fication of human nature will find in history sober illustration, cau- 
tion, and suggestions of agents and results. Particularly is infor- 
mation available as to social and cultural conditions that assist in 
casting human nature in right or wrong social forms. 

One is struck by the regularity and uniformity of fundamental 
thoughts and passions of mankind the world over in every age, 


” Saint Louis Congress of Arts and Science, II (1904), 121. 
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attesting either to the similarity of man’s mental characteristics or 
the regularity of human behavior under like stimulating conditions 
—probably the latter. This discovery of certain fundamental as- 
pects gives us the power within limits to anticipate certain expres- 
sions of human nature, mass or individual, and, if undesirable, to 
head off by devised means the logical result by changing the con- 
ducing conditions. As the panorama of the great leaders of the past 
unfolds, there is new light on the types of personality, the physical 
and mental characteristics, the environment and training condu- 
cive to the production of leaders, and the part leadership plays in 
change and progress. Much is learned of group and national atti- 
tudes, the conditions under which they have developed and 
changed, and their ultimate effects. In fact, the social psychologist 
may use history to provide a comparison of the attitudes of dif- 
ferent sections of a nation, and of different nations, in a given pe- 
riod, and of the same nation in successive periods, and use the 
information obtained in throwing light on the matters of unification, 
division, retrogression, progression, or any other vital problem. 
Much is also learned of the effectiveness of propaganda and the 
other methods of shaping group opinion. In history is to be found 
the sources of suggestions of various kinds carried out in later 
generations, the play of social forces, whether individual or of a 
group nature, man’s efforts to assert and maintain himself against 
all other powers, the conflict, triumph, defeat, and mutual adjust- 
ment of human wills. 

Institutional history, going back nearly forty years in its ori- 
gins,” demonstrates social institutions as living things, uncon- 
sciously and slowly created by man, vitalized by his mind, and 
growing and decaying with his growth and decay. In response to 
his multiple needs, they have developed organs and performed 
functions. Furthermore, the organic and vital nature of institu- 
tions has been shown to be embodied in the doctrine of survival 
and continuity; with them, also, persistence of type is the rule. 
Hence many, if not most, of our contemporary social institutions 
are not the immediate product of existing circumstances, but go 


” See Howard, oP. cit., p. 210. For an excellent early American study in institu- 
tional history, see G. E. Howard, Local Constitutional History of the United States. 
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back to a remote past when man knew far less than he does now. 
It has been further noted that our habits of thought change much 
more slowly than our environment, and that consequently our in- 
stitutions and ideals are usually far in arrears.** Thus, just as an 
animal organ which no longer has a function to perform becomes 
vestigial, or which being employed for a different purpose usually 
suffers diminished efficiency, so institutions may become social mis- 
fits or even incubuses. In addition, we may apply history as a kind 
of gauge of institutions. By means of it we may note the degree to 
which they are meeting the functions for which they were devised; 
the degree to which a given institution is superfluous or inade- 
quate; the degree to which our respect for it rests on tradition or 
sentiment rather than its efficiency in meeting existing needs; the 
degree to which readjustments to changing conditions have oc- 
curred and the forces producing them. By means of it we may also 
augment our knowledge of the good or bad material, intellectual, 
and moral effects on life and character—in brief, on human well- 
being—of the institutions which have developed and under which 
men have lived. To the impartial and dispassionate observer, his- 
tory presents many a time-honored and sacred institution as an 
anachronism that would bless the race by its disappearance. The 
earnest social constructionist is enabled to view the present prob- 
lems of institutions more clearly, and to attempt to settle them by 
calm reasoning rather than by authority or emotion. It becomes a 
means of injecting rationality into life. It shows how absurdly 
antiquated are many of our common beliefs and attitudes toward 
institutions.** We note, also, that most men are not engaged in the 


™ For an extensive treatment of this point, see G. Tarde, La Logique Sociale, 
Part IT. 


“ “Our notions of a church and its proper function in society, of a capitalist, of a 
liberal education, of paying taxes, of Sunday observance, of poverty, of war, are de- 
termined only to a slight extent by what is happening today. The belief . . . . that 
God ordained the observance of Sunday from the clouds of Sinai is an anachronism 
which could not spontaneously have developed in the United States in the nine- 
teenth century; nevertheless, it still continues to influence the conduct of many per- 
sons. We pay our taxes as grudgingly as if they were still the extortions of feudal 
barons or absolute monarchs for their personal gratification, although they are now 
a contribution to our common expenses fixed by our representatives. Few have out- 
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struggle of emancipating themselves from tradition. Their efforts 
are not directed to the inauguration of change of any kind, but, 
often because of a mistaken sense of the need of preservation, are 
devoted to the maintenance of the existing status. It takes radical 
and far-reaching social upheavals to disturb men’s confidence in 
their own ways. No single man or single event could possibly 
alter at once the prevailing religious, intellectual, artistic, lingu- 
istic, industrial, legal, or political institutions. Hence he who de- 
sires progress need not be distressed if right change does not come 
at once; in fact, if he is not to suffer unnecessarily, he must learn to 
throttle his hopes and anticipations. 

According to Maitland’s dictum, history is not only “what men 
have said and done,” but “above all what they have thought.” 
Sociology has also been cognizant of this contribution which his- 
tory is capable of making. It has as its task the introduction of 
purpose and organization into the jungles of the disordered growth 
of social thought, and, as Ellwood has put it, “Until we know 
something of the history of the ideas which make our civilization 
what it is, it is fatuous to think that we have any scientific under- 
standing of the social problems of the present.” If one is to gain a 
fundamental view of society and social processes one must go back 
and acquaint one’s self with what people have thought, and willed, 
and discovered along various lines; what they have striven after 
and attained and lost; and why, for a people’s social heritage at 
any given time is the embodiment of all that has gone before. This 
quest for social thought takes us back not only to the writings of 
the prophets, religious founders and leaders, philosophers, ethic- 
ists, statesmen, and literati, but to the earliest carriers of thought 
available, such as epigrams, proverbs, folk-tales, mythologies, leg- 
ends, tomb inscriptions, primitive legal codes, and art objects. For 
him who would search for it, all of these early depositories, as well 
as those more generally resorted to, present rich and abundant evi- 
dence of the thought life of peoples, particularly along social lines. 


grown the emotions connected with war at a time when personal prowess played a 
much greater part than the Steel Trust. ... . To do justice to the anachronisms in 
conservative economic and legal reasoning would require a whole volume” (J. H. 
Robinson, op. cit., p. 23). 
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And a grounding in this is highly advantageous, as the sociologist 
has discovered. It gives substance and foundation to our con- 
temporary social thought. 

With a fair knowledge of the nature, the effect, and the fate of 
various types of social thought in the past, we are safeguarded 
against repeating its mistakes. Human nature does not change so 
rapidly as to invalidate the experience of the past. In fact, the 
careful student is struck by the applicability of most of the social 
thought of the ancients to present-day conditions, particularly 
along ethical lines. A knowledge of past thought lends sanity and 
soundness to one’s utterances. As Fontenelle exclaimed: “How 
many foolish things we should say now, if the ancients had not said 
them before us!” It enables us to distinguish the platitude from 
truth, fiction from fact. Cousin’s words, ‘What reflection is to the 
individual, history is to the race,” summarize the matter very 
nicely. 

The history of thought shows how ruling ideas have developed. 
What theological and philosophical confusions and what purpose- 
less disputations would have been prevented if men had had the 
historical point of view! The study of folklore and legend presents 
unavoidable conclusions as to the way in which legendary mate- 
rial has come to be formed, perpetuated, and finally accepted as 
truth. It forces one to read Genesis correctly and place it in the 
same category with other legendary material. It does much to dis- 
pel those halos, formed through the centuries, that have actually 
come to be an incubus on intellectual advance. It shows how many 
of the present-day religious and theological conceptions are the 
result of intrigue or compromise or expediency in church councils, 
and not the products of revelation or divine decree. The canon law 
is an excellent illustration of this kind of tinkering. It shows, also, 
the uniformity in religious and ethical fundamentals among dif- 
ferent religions, thus dispelling the claims of each as “the one and 
true religion.” The presence of the Golden Rule, stated negatively 
or positively, among each of the seven great religions and the 
equivalents of the Ten Commandments in the non-Semitic re- 
ligions are definitely brought out by comparative study, which is 
strongly historical, and point to similar basic ethical requirements 
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regardless of race or location.** They show, also, that successful 
religions, that is, religions which serve effectively to dominate the 
activities of large numbers of adherents, are essentially the same 
ethically, even though they may differ in other respects. In fact, 
history in no uncertain terms emphasizes universal moral law. 
James Anthony Froude in his essay, History as a Science, states 
the fact as follows: 

What then, is the use of History, and what are its lessons? . . . . First, it 
is a voice forever sounding across the centuries the laws of right and wrong. 
Opinions alter, manners change, creeds rise and fall, but the moral law is writ- 
ten on the tables of eternity. For every false word or unrighteous deed, for 
cruelty and oppression, for lust and vanity, the price has to be paid at last, not 
always by the chief offenders, but paid by some one. Justice and truth alone 
endure and live. Injustice and falsehood may be long-lived, but doomsday 
comes at last to them, in French Revolutions and other terrible ways. 


Those actions of the individual and the group which facilitate the 
process of adjustment of all to the physical and social environment 
are right and moral and cannot be permanently subverted. For the 
socially minded individual the familiarity with the lives and char- 
acters of great men offers excellent training in the principles of con- 
duct. ‘To follow a soul through all the vicissitudes of pain and 
pleasure, failure and triumph, always viewing it as a factor in the 
movement of the age, cannot fail to teach the nature of moral con- 
duct.” The history of man, rightly studied, becomes a first-class 
tutor of ethics; and the instruction thus offered in relative or his- 
toric ethics is indispensable to the highest moral development. 
The study of the history of thought likewise brings out the 
fact that not only real characters and events, but also imaginary 
ones, are important and must be reckoned with by future genera- 
tions. Robinson Crusoe is better known and more admired than 
Ramases III, as are also his exploits; Wilhelm Meister and Oliver 
Twist are as much characters as Danton or Robert Owen; Wilhelm 
Tell, as William Penn. No fixed boundaries of the past separate 
the real from the imaginary. The sentiment and imagination, and 
through these, the action, of men are generated by all that comes 
within the life of communication. Here the sociologist learns the 


* See A. E. Martin, The Great Religious Teachers of the East, pp. 10-23. 
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necessity of placing before the people the right models and ideals 
—right “symbols,” to use Cooley’s term— if they are to be moved 
along right lines. Not to do so is to display a complete misappre- 
hension of the meaning and use of artifices and ideals. 

The history of thought is one of the most potent means of dis- 
solving the bonds of prejudice and developing a tolerant attitude. 
It shows the factors, environmental and psychological, responsible 
for the maintenance of beliefs and views. This tends to soften the 
impatience we feel for certain views, or the hatred of certain indi- 
viduals. It makes possible the discrimination between men and 
movements. It also enables a person to keep his head amid the 
flow of emotion and the clash of interests. It produces breadth of 
view and comprehensiveness of judgment. It promotes that intel- 
lectual liberty upon which progress fundamentally depends. 

It gives us that freedom which comes when, by an historical 
perspective, we begin to see the method whereby custom, tradition, 
and routine develop and grip us and bind us down to the antiquated 
and commonplace. It frees the will from the trammels of the super- 
natural, the superstitious, and the dogmatic domination of ages 
gone by. Where desirable it enables us to wrest ourselves from the 
rock of the past. It gives us a clear perception of our duties and 
responsibilities in our present world, but also shows the survivals, 
the hang-overs, the superfluous forms, from which we can and 
must free ourselves. 

It is particularly necessary for sociologists to know what has 
preceded them along the lines of sociological thinking. The lack of 
historical background was particularly true of American sociology 
until recently, but the introduction of courses in the history of 
sociological thought in our foremost universities and colleges is 
part of an effort to meet the “neglect of what has already been 
done.”’ Small’s excellent and extensive article on the need of a sur- 
vey of the history of sociology as the best preparation for intelli- 
gent and creative work in the subject based on his years of experi- 
ence with American sociology needs neither restatement nor elab- 
oration.** 


* American Journal of Sociology, XXVIII, 385-418; also Origins of Sociology, 
chap. i. 
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For the sociologist the history of thought throws a vast amount 
of light on the nature and survival of ideals—the mechanics of 
their realization. Ideals frequently, in fact usually, are so far 
ahead of the thought level of their time that they are looked upon 
as impossible of attainment, or even products of rampant vision- 
aries. In their opposition to ideals, the proponents of the existing 
order, those who profit by its arrangements, are, of course, active 
and often organized, since the presence of ideals usually leads to 
change which they fear. Therefore these props of the status quo, 
through the various agencies that they control, attempt to present 
ideals in an unfavorable light to the large masses of unthinking 
individuals. But history demonstrates that, in spite of such per- 
sistent antagonistic efforts through the centuries, many ideals have 
an immortality that causes them to live on and on until finally 
they are carried into effect by distant posterity. The ideals, once 
launched, though often derided and maligned, spread and become 
incorporated into the fabric of social thought. Generation after 
generation, they are subjected to the selective process of critical 
discussion. As time goes on, social needs often cause the march of 
events to move in the direction of the anticipations of the idealist, 
and eventually ruling opinion grasps the ideal as a working prin- 
ciple. This process may take only a generation or it may take 
twenty-five hundred years. As examples one need only mention 
the eugenic ideals of Plato, Bacon, or Campanella; Plato’s con- 
ception of the equality of the sexes; More’s and Harrington’s 
ideals of religious toleration; More’s conception of free and uni- 
versal education; Bacon’s House of Salomon; and Harrington’s 
rotation of office and secret ballot to show how ideals once con- 
fidently thought of as illusory and impracticable have become part 
and parcel of a culture.** Thus ideals tend to be fact eventually. 
There is an enduring element about them which causes them to live 
on and on. They do not die. This is a comforting doctrine for him 
who occasionally sees the better world and is capable of delineating 
its substance and form, but who has despaired because of the oppo- 
sition of men. On the other hand, history points out that the world 


* For a more elaborate discussion of this point, see the writer’s The History of 
Utopian Thought, chap. ix. 
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deals harshly with its idealists. Derision, obloquy, scorn, denun- 
ciation, and even death may be the reward; a Socrates may be 
given the hemlock, a Jesus may be crucified, a Savonarola may be 
burned at the stake, a Harrington may be imprisoned until insan- 
ity and death overtake him. But time shows the death of such to 
be insignificant; in fact, subsequent events prove that being dead 
they truly live. 

History also demonstrates the refreshing influence of ideals as 
they modify the conduct of men. Society takes its form and color 
from whatever engages the attention and holds the minds of its 
people. Thus, reforms are largely the expression of new ideas and 
ideals permeating the minds of its leaders. These are accepted as 
the basis of their social action. There has never been much im- 
provement of the actual without ideals. The great discoveries, the 
reformations, the social revolutions, the declarations of independ- 
ence, and the constitutions—all changes for the better—have been 
built on ideals. They are the stuff that civilizations are made of, 
and the sociologist respects them, however fatuous they may seem. 

Therefore, the sociologist also respects idealists. With the 
clearer vision which history gives, he sees them as announcers of 
new ideas, perceivers of new verities, intensely eager theorists, who 
have conceived the higher possibilities of human happiness and 
have proposed to eradicate the social, political, or moral shortcom- 
ings of their age and reach up and out of their time, creating anew. 
They are the men who refuse to perish in the confusions of their 
time. They imagine society under revised and perfected institu- 
tions and ideals and reject the dark fatalism which bids men re- 
gard themselves as the sport of fate. They are keen critics; men of 
intellectual originality, constructive imagination, and commend- 
able faith in a world ahead. They picture the unclosed vista of a 
yet-to-be.** This is indispensable, for if there is to be progress there 
must be a goal. 

To use Lindeman’s apt phrase, it is doubtless true that soci- 
ology is just launched on its attempt at social discovery. The 
amount of good mental energy that is being expended upon the task 
of laying down and discussing methods and technique bids fair to 


* Ibid., chap. vii. 
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produce something more reliable and adequate than we have ever 
had. It is also certain, however, that the new history, as its per- 
spective extends and as its method becomes more precise and accu- 
rate, will continue to multiply and augment the data of a sober 
evolutionary character, even as the other fact-finding techniques 
develop. As the past is discovered, we shall make use of it, not 
only in the ways that we have utilized to date, but along lines that 
the constantly newer needs of our science will dictate.” 


* For an excellent discussion of method in historical socio-analysis, see T. D. 
Eliot, “The Use of History for Research in Theoretical Sociology,” American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. XXVII, No. 5 (March, 1922), pp. 828-36. 
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MOTIVES IN VOTING: A STUDY IN PUBLIC OPINION’ 


NORMAN C. MEIER 
University of Iowa 


ABSTRACT 


An assumption of democratic theory is that the common will objectified in pub- 
lic opinion is a resultant of reasoned judgments based upon a reasonably adequate 
presentation of the measure’s or individual’s merits. Social science has not submitted 
this assumption to empirical test owing to its recency of development, its failure to 
settle upon definite categories; and because of difficulties inherent in the problem. 
Suggested technique: Social psychology can (a) collect, classify, and describe the 
material which constitutes the immediate stimuli; (b) describe the mental mechan- 
isms of the individual involved in receiving and responding to summated group 
stimuli; and (c) examine and describe the response itself (collectively considered— 
public opinion) in terms of psychological motivation. Results secured: From a 
study of response-motivation of 1,088 individuals in five mid-west states it was 
found that successful outcome was based not on appeals to sound judgments so much 
as to arousal of instinctive, emotional, and habitual sets, to such an extent as to lay 
open to question the possibility of adequate presentation of merit in national cam- 
paigns. The common will is seen to be a roughly predictable consummation of mass 
suggestion, following LeBon’s principles and giving indications of artificiality and 
conscious direction. 


Social science is now asking itself if a department of “political 
psychology” is-feasible. Democracy rests upon the principle of the 
consent of the governed, but no one inquires how that consent is 
obtained nor bothers about it, except those interested in particular 
outcomes. Most of the knowledge about this modus operandi of 
democracy is locked up in the minds of sagacious professionals 
whose stock in trade is barely more than experience based on years 
of shrewd observation. 

That science has not extended its inquiries into this realm nor 
perfected a technique suitable for such phenomena is explained by 
the fact that human nature is still somewhat uncertainly known; 
furthermore, that social science has not yet settled upon its cate- 
gories. Enough is known of human nature, however, to permit a 
beginning, and categories may be tentatively adopted; but a third 

* The study discussed herein was made possible by the co-operation and help of 


Professor Edward B. Reuter. Acknowledgment is made also to members of other 
social-science departments for assistance in gathering the data. 
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difficulty lies in the nature of the stimulus which, though objective, 
is so enormously extended that one could never be quite certain he 
had canvassed the whole of it or know what parts had been ef- 
fective. 

It is believed, nevertheless, that even with such limitations a 
substantial beginning might be made in testing out the mechanism 
of public opinion. If the common will be taken as a resultant of 
reasoned judgments based upon fairly adequate presentation of the 
merits of measures and individuals, this presentation may be con- 
sidered summated stimuli, to which there will be a delayed re- 
sponse. These stimuli have unlike potencies so that the final com- 
mon path will represent the effect of those which are prepotent in 
accordance with recency, frequency, emotional reinforcement, and 
similar considerations. Concretely these stimuli are the sugges- 
tions and ideas embodied in statements of candidates and minor 
spokesmen; editorial comments (bona fide, syndicated, and paid) ; 
feature articles; “statistical studies”; graphic suggestions (car- 
toons chiefly); and paid advertisements. All these may be col- 
lected, classified, and summarized into general type-stimuli. It is 
these type-stimuli which offer a tangible medium by means of 
which individual segments of public opinion may be registered. 

In the process whereby the individual is exposed to this vary- 
ing mass of stimuli, selective attention functions in such a way as 
to make him ignore much of it; to other portions he makes only a 
casual response which is lost; but to particular aspects of it pre- 
sented in particular ways, he makes a most definite response. It 
would devolve upon a political psychology to note what methods of 
presentation and what particular stimulus-types are in their effects 
prepotent. 

In the categories of McDougall, analogous springs to action 
might conceivably be termed “instincts,” but it will suffice here to 
refer to the terminology of more recent social psychology and con- 
sider motivation and response tendencies as complex aspects of the 
original starting, withdrawing and rejecting prepotent reflexes.’ 
For simplicity’s sake, four aspects will be considered, namely, self- 


* F. H. Allport, Social Psychology (1924), chap. III, contains perhaps the best 
statement. Cf. William McDougall, Social Psychology (1908). 
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interest, sympathy (mutual understanding), fear, and the safety 
motive. The selection is tentative and not intended to be all inclu- 
sive. A definitive statement of each is desirable at this juncture 
since they will play a not insignificant réle in the interpretation of 
the data. 

1. Self-interest —This aspect of the approaching response has 
general recognition and is perhaps more of a truism and political 
axiom than a formal psychological concept. It occupies a promi- 
nent place in the literature of philosophy and social science under 
the various guises of self-assertion, egoistic inclinations, and self- 
preservation, all of which may be considered as but variations of 
the dictum that one is more concerned about things which affect 
himself than any others. Man acts in accord with what he thinks 
his interest to be, whether from sound premises or otherwise. 

2. Sympathy or mutual understanding.—This response gener- 
ally is not well understood for its full réle in social relations. The 
term in social psychology is variously defined as “consciousness of 
kind,” “fellow-feeling,” and “solidarity.” There is in this sense no 
connotation of pity or compassion but merely the feeling of unity, 
oneness, like-mindedness or mutual understanding which members 
of the same group have for one another, expressible in the phrase, 
“one of us.” It is thus seen to be a form of the approaching reflex, 
or, strictly considered, a predisposing attitude which facilitates its 
functioning. Farmers favor that candidate who is or is believed to 
be a genuine “dirt farmer”; the candidate who is not a farmer him- 
self but who would have the farmer vote visits the old homestead, 
dons overalls, and rides around on the old hayrack, fully exposed 
to the sun and a battery of movie cameras. 

3. Fear.—tIn phylogenetic history, fear evoked self-preserving 
activities, based on the withdrawing and rejecting prepotent re- 
flexes. In modern times, the response mechanism is still there but 
the stimulus is different. Man is now more or less protected, fed, 
sheltered, and has his reasonable wants satisfied, through the oper- 
ation of a co-operative-exchange economic order. But his experi- 
ence with this system is that it functions, but functions imperfectly, 
and the probability of unemployment offers a substitute fear for 
the original famine fear. This fear is further objectified by such 
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meaningful phrases as “hard times,” “business depression,” “pan- 
ic,” “shut-downs,” and “bread lines,” which become allied stimuli 
and reinforce the response. Any untoward happening or remote 
prospect of interference with the continuity of subsistence means 
will evoke the fear response, and political opportunists have not 
neglected to take advantage of its potent appeal. 

4. The safety motive—Although in fact a special interpreta- 
tion of the fear response, it may easily be shown to have far-reach- 
ing significance in social relations.’ In society it acts both as a 
deterrent of action and a preserver of the group achievements. So- 
ciety has evolved its concepts, institutions, rules of behavior for 
individuals, and mass beliefs, at great cost, and zealously guards 
them. Any attempt to change, to modify in any slight way, is 
promptly frowned upon and the advocate abused, scorned, or ridi- 
culed. Society, grounded thus upon custom and tradition, is basicly 
conservative: In the known there is safety, in the untried—who 
knows? In practice, however, the safety motive is evoked less fre- 
quently to preserve institutions as it is to overwhelm opponents, by 
convincing the electorate that some cherished institution is endan- 
gered by the opposing candidate’s policies. Conversely, the other 
man becomes glorified as the protector of these socially sanctioned 
concepts. 

Such are some of the more obvious response tendencies em- 
ployable in a political psychology. That they are evoked with tell- 
ing effect in campaigns no one seriously doubts, but to what extent 
do they supplant appeals addressed to man’s “reason”? The ques- 
tion arises: Does the successful campaign deal with reasoned 
conclusions, serious policies, and sane judgments—or play up the 
deeply implanted responses, making the voter believe by repeated 
suggestion that his own best interest is to vote for its candidate; 
that not to do so would mean “hard times”; that he is the defender 
of his institutions, his rights, and is his true friend—one of them? 

Lest there be some reasonable doubt regarding such an appar- 
ent simplification of a complex phenomenon, let it be understood 
that the mass aspect only is considered. Individual voters are in 


*Dr. W. A. White has given this concept restatement as the “Instinct for the 
Familiar,” Principles of Mental Hygiene (1923 ed.), pp. 38-43. 
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some instances unmotivated by the foregoing categories. The stu- 
dent of economics, the southern white, the New England manufac- 
turer, will register characteristic attitudes. But such votes do not 
win elections. The majority vote comes from those sections in the 
population which may be swayed by the exigencies of a campaign, 
traditionally the Mid- and Far-West. 

Before entering into the study itself mention should be made of 
the mechanism of public-opinion formation in political areas of 
uncertain outcome. The psychological mechanisms are suggestion, 
imitation, and propaganda, defining the latter as complex system- 
atic suggestion directed toward some ulterior end. Suggestion 
and imitation—cardinal principles of French social psychology— 
explain how the average person comes into possession of the bulk 
of his beliefs.* The process is unconscious in character, the indi- 
vidual acting upon the suggestion without being aware of when, 
how, or where he received the impulse, and in the absence of known 
causation he commonly attributes it to his own reasoning. There 
is implied, also, some readiness to act, some instinctive, emotional, 
or habit set which the suggestion touches off. In political inter- 
action, unlimited suggestion may enter the person’s subconscious 
without immediate response, but the response may follow later in 
speech activities or in the voting act. Suggestion furthermore con- 
fines impulses to restricted lines and inhibits attitudes of discrim- 
ination and selection. Suggestion ordinarily comes with such force 
that it is simply accepted, since one’s time is limited and no means 
are available for verification should the suggestion fail to find 
footing. 

The success attending the use of suggestion in national elec- 
tions tends to verify the effectiveness of LeBon’s three steps: 
affirmation, repetition, and contagion.’ Certainly it is evident that 
if affirmation and repetition of simple ideas produces contagion 
and wholesale acceptance in advertising campaigns, the same out- 
come should be expected in political campaigns when the same 

*G. Tarde, L’opinion et la foule (1901), and The Laws of Imitation (1903). 


Cf. W. Trotter, Instincts of the Herd (1916), and recent literature in the fields of 
abnormal and advertising psychology. 


* The Crowd (1897). 
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methods are used in the same channels and on the same people. 
Should “Silent Cal” be any less effective than “There’s a Reason”? 
Of affirmation LeBon says: 

Affirmation pure and simple, kept free from all reasoning and proof, is 
one of the surest ways of making an idea enter the minds of crowds. The 
conciser the affirmation is, the more destitute of every appearance of proof, 
the more weight it carries. . .. . Affirmation, however, has no significance 
unless it is constantly repeated, and so far as possible in the same terms.® 
Lumley has shown how slogans have established convictions by 
reason of their brevity, novel appeal, and often sheer repetition." 

The newspaper is still the most effective agency in suggestion.‘ 
The platform speech and the radio have limitations; the periodical 
lacks frequency and cannot take advantage of moments when 
suggestion is most propitious. The daily sheet whose pages are 
scanned at the breakfast table or en route to the office or in the 
workman’s home after the evening meal fulfils those conditions 
which propaganda requires, among which are a period of time; 
daily presentation, affording opportunity for repetition of the same 
idea in varying forms; translation into graphic form (cartoon, por- 
trayal of idealized character and distortion of opponent’s); “sta- 
tistical studies” carefully doctored to make the desired point; and 
paid political material appearing as news items. 

With such considerations in mind, the following study was un- 
dertaken. The various measures which were the bases of appeals 
made by the three major candidates were assembled (from news- 
paper content, candidate’s statements, and the like) and a list of 
reasons drawn up so complete as to embody practically all that 
would ordinarily be assigned by any voter. By a device which is a 
modification of forms used in psychological studies these reasons 
(type-stimuli) were presented to voters and potential voters and 
the response registered. The device was a three-page form, one 
sheet being devoted to each of the three candidates and arranged in 


* Ibid., pp. 141-42. 

* “Slogans as a Means of Social Control,” Pub. Amer. Sociol. Soc., XVI (1921), 
121-34. 

*E. L. Bernays, Crystallizing Public Opinion; also B. Bliven, “Our Changing 
Journalism,” Atl. Mo. (Dec., 1923), pp. 743-50, and A. E. Lloyd, “The Newspaper 
Conscience—A Study in Half-Truths,” this Journal, XVII (Sept., 1921), 197-210. 
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such a way that but one was filled and the others returned un- 
marked. By being administered in groups with no names signed, 
approximate anonymity was assured. In order to get true reasons 
assigned and not rationalizations, all statements were phrased in 
the same terms used by the particular candidate. Coolidge econ- 
omy as presented by Republican publicity was another matter as 
presented by LaFollette. They were, moreover, represented in a 
favorable manner, primarily as they had been brought to the vot- 
er’s attention, and not analytically or as the writer understood 
them. 

In all, 1,088 persons registered their reasons. Of these about 
875 are university students, mostly upper-classmen of voting age 
or thereabouts; all readers susceptible to influence of political 
propaganda; all capable of and likely to have political viewpoints 
and opinions. The remaining number represents samples taken 
from occupational groups in Chicago, Indianapolis, Minneapolis, 
and Kansas City, Missouri.’ The study occupied about six weeks, 
beginning shortly after the election. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


[Nore.—The interpretation of the designated reasons in terms of the 
predominant psychological motive is appended to each statement. These 
statements of reason for voting are here given in condensed form but other- 
wise as presented to the individuals, though in different order. The assigned 
motive appears in small capitals when it is the one outstanding motive; in 
lower case when not prominent yet is the dominant one; in italics when in- 
volved but other motives more or less definable are present. ] 


Section I. Coormce 


A. REASONS DESIGNATED, IN ORDER OF FREQUENCY—-MEN AND WOMEN 


1. “Coolidge . . . . safe, sane, and secure . . . . while Davis and 
LaFollette were uncertain” (designated 598 times, or by approximately 80 
per cent of all Coolidge voters) SAFETY MOTIVE 

2. “Coolidge stood for economy, tax reduction, and other wise economic 
measures” (589 times) SELF-INTEREST 

3. “Admired Coolidge’s able conduct of affairs since he came into of- 
fice” (525 times) Self-interest 

* Acknowledgments are accorded Mr. A. J. Nystrom, Professors H. D. Kitson, 
C. L. Bane, and W. A. Lewis, respectively, for assistance in procuring this data. 
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4. “Believed economic policies of G.O.P. (high tariff, non-interference 


with business, etc.) best for the country” (423 times) 
Self-interest and safety motive 
5. “Liked Coolidge as a good American” (418 times) Sympathy principle 
6. “Believed that business would be seriously handicapped if radicals 
should secure full (aos FEAR 
7. “Approved of Coolidge’s tax reduction program” (403 times) 
SELF-INTEREST 


8. “Believed LaFollette radical and not constructive” (388 times, 52 per 


9. “Believed LaFollette’s policies subversive and dangerous” (371 times) 
Fear and safety motive 

10. “Admired Coolidge’s silence and modesty” (368 times) 
Sympathy ; safety motive 
11. “Opposed to government ownership of public utilities” (303 times) 
Self-interest 
12. “Felt that LaFollette’s proposition to give Congress veto power over 
the Supreme Court would amount to a virtual overthrow of our present gov- 
13. “Did not want LaFollette elected because of his association with So- 
cialists and ‘reds’” (270 times)...... SAFETY MOTIVE 
14. “Feared widespread business depression, unemployment, and ‘hard 
times’ if Coolidge were not elected” (239 times, or about 31 per cent) .. FEAR 


15. “Thought Republican the best party” (204 times)..... Safety motive 
16. “Felt that government ownership, as proposed by LaFollette, would 


17. “Felt that times were good; hence ‘why change’ ” (180 times) 
SAFETY MOTIVE 


18. “Admired Dawes” (172 times)................ Sympathy principle 
19. “Coolidge . . . . pledged to keep us out of the League of Nations 
while Davis was not” (115 times)...........cceeseceeeeees Safety motive 


20. “Feared in case of deadlock the election of C. W. Bryan” (107 times) 
Safety motive 

21. “Had lost faith in the Democratic party” (66 times). .Safety motive 
22. “Wanted to vote for a winner, as indicated by the Literary Digest 


B. DESIGNATION OF “MOST IMPORTANT REASON” 


“Safe, sane . . . . others uncertain” (199 times) ..SAFETY MOTIVE 
“Able executive” (191 Self-interest 


“G.0.P. policies best for country” (155 times) 
Self-interest ; safety motive 


Peps 
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. “LaFollette policies bad” (102 times) Fear; safety motive 
. “Tax reduction” (92 times) SELF-INTEREST 
. “Danger to Supreme Court (LaFollette proposal)” (91 times) 

SAFETY MOTIVE 
. “Business handicapped if radicals secure control” (88 times). ..FEAR 
. “LaFollette radical, not constructive” (62 times) 
. “Liked Coolidge as good American” (62 times) ...Sympathy principle 
. “Fear of government ownership” (61 times) Self-interest 
. “Coolidge or chaos” (54 times) 
. “Silent Cal” (52 times) Sympathy principle ; safety motive 
. “Republican best party” (39 times) Safety motive 
. “Fear of LaFollette’s alliance with Socialists and ‘reds’” (38 times) 

Fear 


Section II. Davis 


A. REASONS DESIGNATED, IN ORDER OF FREQUENCY—-MEN AND WOMEN 


1. “Favored taking an active part in world-affairs through the League 
and World Court” (133 times, or 75 per cent of Davis vote) 
Complex motive, difficult to classify 
2. “Davis a distinguished person of recognized ability” (120 times) 
Self-interest 
3. “Davis’ training had given him (as ambassador) a broader outlook 
and better understanding of international questions” (119 times) 
Remote self-interest 
4. “Believed that the U.S. should discontinue its ‘unofficial dabbling’ in 
foreign affairs and take its place as a leader” (115 times) Mixed motive 
5. “Disliked the radical policies of LaFollette and the ultra-conserva- 
tism of Coolidge” (114 times) Safety motive 
6. “Felt that a vote for Davis was one for ‘common honesty’” (109) 
Self-interest 
7. “Admired Davis’ frank commitment against the K.K.K.” (103 times) 
Mixed; fear basis 
8. “Admired Davis’ stand for law enforcement and recognition of all 
amendments” (86 times) Safety motive 
9. “Davis . . . . a man of fine personality” (84 times) 
Not readily classifiable 
10. “Believed greatness of Coolidge more or less a myth” (84 times) 
Safety motive 
11. “Believed recent Democratic administrations comparatively free from 
graft and corruption while Republican were not” (82 times)... .Self-interest 
12. “Wanted vote to be rebuke to Harding-Coolidge administration be- 
cause of scandals connected therewith” (81 times) Self-interest 
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13. “Believe in principle of tariff for revenue only” (76 times) 

Self-interest 
14. “Greatly admired Woodrow Wilson” (69 times)...Jndirect sympathy 
15. “Believed Democratic party best party” (68 times)...Safety motive 
16. “Felt that Coolidge favored the industrialists and more or less ignored 


other portions of population” (65 times)............eeeeeeee: Self-interest 
17. “Suspected G.O.P. of using excessive sums to influence election” (55 
Mixed motive, not readily classifiable 
18. “Coolidge . . . . representative of conservatism and reaction” (45 
19. “Felt Democratic president would be more in accord with Congress as 
now constituted” (29 times)........ccscecceccsccees Classification difficult 

20. “Had always been a staunch follower of Bryan” (22 times) 
Indirect sympathy 


B. DESIGNATION OF “MOST IMPORTANT REASON” 


1. “League and World Court” (69 times)............ Complex motive 
2. “Discontinue ‘unofficial dabbling’” (54 times)........ Mixed motive 
3. “Commitment against K.K.K.” (35 times)........ Mixed; fear basis 
4. “Distinguished person of ability” (30 times)........... Self-interest 
5. “For ‘common honesty’ in government” (28 times)..... Self-interest 
6. “Broader outlook, better understanding, of foreign affairs” (27 times) 
Self-interest 

7. “Middle-ground policy” (25 times)...............-- Safety motive 
8. “Rebuke to Harding-Coolidge administration” (21 times) Self-interest 
g. “Man of fine personality” (19 times)......... Classification difficult 
10. “Greatness of Coolidge a myth” (18 times).......... Safety motive 
11. “Recent Democratic administration more free from graft than Repub- 
12. “Tariff for revenue only” (15 times).............-000- Self-interest 


13. “Coolidge favored industrialists, neglected others” (15 times) 
Self-interest 


Section III. LAFo.iette 


A. REASONS DESIGNATED, IN ORDER OF FREQUENCY-—MEN AND WOMEN 


1. “La Follette . . . . an uncompromising foe of those who seek to 
enrich themselves at public expense” (105 times, or 70 per cent of voters) 
Raticnal, self-interest basis 

2. “Admired LaFollette’s courage in exposing the oil leases and other 
instances of corruption” (103 times)................. Indirect self-interest 
3. “In career as Senator . . . . has been much criticised but most of 
measures later adopted by country........ Rational, involving safety motive 
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4. “Admired a man who could face severe criticism and ‘come back’” 
(95 times) Undetermined 
5. “Felt that LaFollette was the true friend of the common people” (89 
SYMPATHY 
6. “Other condidates both alike in that they were inclined to favor in- 
dustry while neglecting the agrarian Mid-West” (87 times) Self-interest 
7. “Felt that Coolidge was indifferent to graft within his own party” (74 
times or 50 per cent) Remote self-interest 
8. “Wanted vote to be protest against bad reputation of Harding-Cool- 
idge administration” (72 times) Remote self-interest 
9. “Felt there was no danger of a ‘red’ régime under a LaFollette ad- 
ministration” (71 times) Rational, sympathy basis 
10. “LaFollette wanted to render beneficial social legislation secure from 
5 to 4 Supreme Court decisions” (63 times) Sympathy principle 
11. “Believed there had ceased to be any real difference between the two 
major parties and desired to promote a new party alignment” (58 times) 
Rational motive 
12. “LaFollette . . . . has always been known as a progressive” (54 


. “Had given transportation problems extensive study” (46 times) 
Self-interest 


14. “Felt that Coolidge had been saving in some things (pension, bonus, 
postal salaries, vetoes) while wasteful in others (naval appropriations, Vet- 


erans Bureau, tax refunds, etc.)” (41 times)....Rational, self-interest basis 
15. “LaFollette has been the virtual leader in Congress the past two 
years” (40 times) Rational motive 
16. “Had always been a Republican but was not in sympathy with the 
present administration” (35 times) Rational, self-interest basis 
17. “Opposed our entry into the European conflict” (26 times) 
Motive undetermined 
18. “Felt that the Versailles Treaty was iniquitous and should be re- 
written” (25 times) Rational, sympathy basis 
19. “LaFollette . . . . from an agricultural state and owns a farm him- 
self” (19 times) Self-interest and sympathy principle 
20. “Always . . . . a Democrat but not satisfied with the Democratic 
candidate” (11 times) Rational 


B. DESIGNATION OF “MOST IMPORTANT REASON” 


. “Uncompromising foe of graft and corruption” (42 times) 
Rational, self-interest basis 
. “New party alignment” (37 times) Rational motive 
. “True friend of people” (32 times) Sympathy principle 
. “Draws criticism but measures later adopted by country” (31 times) 
Rational involving safety motive 
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5. “Protest vote” (30 times).........eceeeeceees Remote self-interest 

6. “Coolidge inclined to favor East, neglect West” (25 times) 
Self-interest 
7. “Admired a man who could ‘come back’” (21 times)..... Undefined 
8. “Courage in oil expose” (19 times)............ Indirect self-interest 
9. “Safeguard beneficial social legislation from Supreme Court 5-4 deci- 


10. “No ‘red’ danger from LaFollette administration” (19 times) 
Rational, sympathy basis 
11. “Coolidge indifferent to graft” (18 times)....... Remote self-interest 


12. “Coolidge saving in some things while wasteful in others” (11 times) 
Rational, self-interest basis 


CONCLUSIONS 


The summary of results appears to support the following in- 
ferences. 

The successful campaign was the one which dealt least with 
rational motives and most with simple appeals directed toward the 
arousal of specific instinctive, emotional, and habit pattern-re- 
sponses. This fact holds as well for university upper-classmen as 
for occupational groups. 

The appeals employed by the successful party were almost 
without exception readily classifiable into definite psychological 
categories, whereas those used by the defeated parties were mostly 
rational, mixed, or undetermined motives not designed apparently 
to call out any specific response. In the few instances, moreover, 
where some psychological motive does appear in the appeals of the 
latter, it is presumably not directly evoked, but rather appears in- 
cidentally, having its effectiveness thereby measureably reduced. 

In the instance of the successful party’s appeals, there is a 
pronounced “bunching” of reasons assigned. This indicates that 
such reasons found wider effectiveness and deeper inculcation in 
individuals than others. An absence of such “bunching” character- 
izes the unsuccessful candidates’ reasons, the distribution of check 
marks being scattered more generally over the range. This may be 
taken to indicate if not to demonstrate that their appeals were 
not systematically broadcast nor followed up (owing to lack of 
funds?) in accordance with principles of psychology; furthermore, 
that they attempted to secure response from a presentation of in- 
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volved economic, social, and international problems, about which 
the average voter has few reasoned conclusions” and may easily be 
confused. A not infrequent result of this situation is that the voter 
takes refuge in the safety motive and votes with the opposition. 

In the case of the successful campaign, the same reasons were 
in general predominant in Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, and 
Indiana. This indicates uniformity in publicity and points toward 
the universal effectiveness of affirmation, repetition, and contagion, 
even upon varying psychological backgrounds. 

The motive for voting assigned by the largest number of voters 
was that the successful candidate was believed safe, sane, and se- 
cure, while the others were considered “uncertain quantities.” In 
contrast is the fact that one of these uncertain quantities had been 
pronounced by competent judges to have been the best-qualified 
man personally for the office and the other, while maligned and no 
doubt often misunderstood, still nevertheless has a long and envi- 
able record for social legislation, which appears to be greater than 
any other person’s in Congress.** 

The second most important reason given by those who voted 
for the successful candidate was that he (the President) was sav- 
ing their money in the way of an economy program (bonus, postal 
salaries, pension vetoes) and tax reduction. This was accorded a 
prominent place despite the alleged waste of the administration 
through the oil leases, Veterans’ Bureau corruption, and huge na- 
val expenditures of doubtful value. 

The results show that such appeals to instinctive, emotional, 
and habit pattern responses occupy the attention of the voter to 
the exclusion of more practical considerations and with such force 
that counter-appeals based on logical premises and unscientifically 
presented have little or minor significance. 

The number of individuals voting in accordance with life-long 
or traditional party inclination is less than expectation. In the case 
of Republican returns, the constant party-affiliation factor stands 
in fifteenth place; in Democratic, fifteenth also, though belief in 
economic program of former stands higher. 


* W. Trotter, Instincts of the Herd, p. 36. 
™ Jane Addams, Bulletin, League of Women Voters (1924). 
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The opinion of at least one political expert’* that a policy of 
“scare ’em” tactics is most effective finds in this study empirical 
verification, though the particular fear response he referred to was 
less prominent, being in sixth place.” 

Sex differences appear to be inconsiderable. In the case of men 
the first three reasons in point of frequency are safety, economy, 
ability. For women they are economy, safety, ability. In the case 
of the most important reason they are for men—safety, ability, 
best economic principles; for women—ability, safety, best eco- 
nomic principles. 

Additional inferences may be drawn in accordance with the 
reader’s interest. What implications the results may have for po- 
litical campaign methods, what significance funds or their absence 
have for the working of propaganda and the effectiveness of ap- 
peals, or what could be done to alter conditions so that all major 
parties would be assured a more equitable opportunity for ade- 
quate presentation of their views is not the primary purpose of the 
study. The data are offered as throwing new light on the psychol- 
ogy of leadership, on the probable value of LeBon’s principles, and 
on the mechanism of public-opinion formation in modern com- 
plex society. They support President Lowell’s observation that in 
America campaigns are waged for and against men rather than 
measures,'* and lay open to question anew the fundamental as- 
sumption of democracy that there be accorded every member of 
the electorate adequate and relatively unbiased information for 
his guidance in considering men and issues. May we suppose that 
so long as huge sums are expended in creating attitudes and issues 
dwindle to leading people to have affection for a candidate, the 
one-party system will prevail, and for such time as interested indi- 
viduals contribute the necessary funds? 


” Frank Kent, “The Psychology of Voting,” Forum, Vol. LXXII (Dec., 1924). 


“The motive he had in mind was undoubtedly “fear,” in the sense of loss of 
security in the economic struggle, rather than the more generalized “safety motive” 
which affects all classes and is here seen to be predominant. 


™* Public Opinion and Popular Government, pp. 76 ff. 
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ABSTRACT 


Political theory in the past has been marked by frequent attempts to set up a 
universal theory of the state. Because of the desperately complex character of the 
materials of political reasoning, these attempts have failed. Nevertheless it is possi- 
ble for political science to develop its own technique. In this process the intimate 
connection between history and political science has given rise to the historical anal- 
ogy. Although imperfect, the historical analogy is preferable to a priori reasoning 
from supposed fundamental principles. The latter method, developed by the Ben- 
thamites, exerted a vicious influence in political thought throughout the greater part 
of the nineteenth century. It has now been discarded in favor of the statistical 
method advocated by Jevons. But mere statistical data remain unintelligible with- 
out being related to various facts of social life. There is needed a logic through 
which to synthesize the essential elements common to the social sciences. Sociology, 
having established the so-called social hypothesis, should undertake the task of as- 
sisting the special social sciences by the development of a new logic through which 
the discoveries made in each science may be made readily available to students of 
allied sciences. 


“T doubt whether the history of mankind is yet complete 
enough, if it ever can be so, to furnish ground for a sure theory on 
the internal causes which necessarily affect the fortune of a state.” 
Thus Edmund Burke declared his belief that no system of politics 
can be immutable. But his confession of defeat did not stay the 
purpose of those who sought in framing a doctrine of government 
to lay down eternal principles, which may never be transgressed. 
The dogma of Divine Right had already been shattered once and 
for all by the polemic of Locke against Filmer, and in Burke’s 
own day the social contract was crushed beneath the weight of 
Hume’s logic. The field thus left vacant was soon to be occupied 
by another claimant, who demanded that men assent to the doc- 
trine that the end of government is the greatest happiness for the 
greatest number. From large and untried generalizations about the 
fundamental “facts” of human nature the Benthamites sought to 
erect the principle of utility into a theory of the state. Because its 
psychology was wrong, utilitarianism was left to perish before its 
last great leader was out of the struggle. 
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It may be admitted that “‘a universal theory of the state is a 
chimaera, for historical development and national character are the 
most important of all considerations in investigating the laws of 
political development.’* These give rise to materials which are 
desperately complex. The first step in political science must be to 
place it upon a basis of fact; its theories must be grounded on ob- 
jective evidence.’ But this is necessarily only the beginning in any 
science. The collection and arrangement of facts must lead to the 
formation of principles if politics is not to be a mere matter of acci- 
dent or chance. Specific facts are of no value unless they lead to a 
generalization, and a generalization is of value only in so far as it 
calls to mind specific instances. 

At the very outset, the student of politics is confronted with 
grave difficulties by reason of the character of his materials. His- 
torical data, unlike those of the physical sciences, recur neither in 
definite cycles nor at indeterminate intervals. They are not repro- 
ducible at our own volition, as in all experimental phenomena, but 
succeed each other in an interminable and perpetually varying se- 
ries. The historian is only now beginning to establish a few tenta- 
tive hypotheses which may, after patient investigation, attain the 
stability of laws.* Nor are the data arising from the observation of 
national character more readily handled. The psychologist has 
demonstrated, I think, that there is a single instinct, that of gre- 
gariousness, which makes social life at all possible and altruism a 
reality.* But altruism is largely antagonized by the non-rational 
inferences by which men form many of their political opinions. 
National character has a substratum of prejudices which are read- 
ily exploited by demagogue and jingoist. Differences of race and 
color are therefore made the justification for internecine struggles 
which in each age become more devastating. Not even Christian- 
ity, which asserts the universal brotherhood of man, has been able 
to turn the prejudices of men into channels which promote human 


progress. 
* Figgis, Divine Right of Kings, p. 153. 
* See statement of Arnold B. Hall on the work of the National Conference on 
the Science of Politics, Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev., XVIII, 119-22; ibid., XIX, pp. 104-10. 
* E. P. Cheyney, “Law in History,” Amer. Hist. Rev., XXIX, 231-48. 
* Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War, p. 45. 
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Although a universal theory of the state can satisfy none ex- 
cept the metaphysician hardy enough to present it to a skeptical 
world, it is absurd to pretend that the observation of political 
phenomena cannot be improved through the development of a sci- 
entific technique. The student of politics might well admit in the 
beginning that the methods of the natural sciences are not avail- 
able for his purposes. He cannot, like the mathematician, deal with 
the immutably fixed elements of time, space, and number. Nor can 
the controlled experiment of the physicist and the chemist be in- 
troduced at the present time into the social sciences. The labora- 
tory of political science is the world in which men live, where the 
opportunities for study and observation cannot be regulated at the 
will of the student. Finally, the results of political study must be 
stated without resort to an esoteric terminology. They must, if 
they are to be of practical value, be understood by the man in the 
street or at least the man in the legislative assembly. In short, po- 
litical science must develop its own methods of study and perfect 
its own scientific technique. To the aid of political science in this 
task must be brought the allied social sciences. 

The intimate connection between history and political science 
has been evidenced in political literature since the time of Aristotle. 
The work of the historian has always been seized upon to form the 
foundation of political speculation and to bear the burden of ap- 
propriate analogies. Indeed, the historian Freeman was led to re- 
mark that “history is past politics and politics present history.” 
While this proposition is today acceptable neither to the historian 
nor the political scientist, the debt of politics to history cannot be 
denied. The advance in the accuracy and profundity of historical 
writing in recent years has resulted in a corresponding increase in 
the worth of political speculation. The extent of this progress is re- 
vealed by a glance at the use of historical data common in eight- 
eenth-century political reasoning. 

Among the leading statesmen of the United States at the time 
of the framing of the Constitution none stood out more conspicu- 
ously than James Madison. He was essentially a scholar in politics, 
blending together vast knowledge and profound insight into human 
nature. A graduate of Princeton in the Class of 1771, Madison re- 
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turned for further study. His undergraduate training in the clas- 
sics was followed by the reading of Hobbes, Locke, Sidney, Pufen- 
dorf, and other writers on political science in the library of Presi- 
dent Witherspoon.’ The writings of Montesquieu, which formed 
the basis of Witherspoon’s classroom lectures, Madison studied 
minutely. He possessed the complete equipment which marked the 
man of education in the American colonies, and his ability to quote 
from Livy or Plutarch’s Lives and to explain the political con- 
trivances of the ancient world assured him respectful attention in 
any assembly. 

It is well known that in the Convention of 1787 Madison’s in- 
fluence, more than that of any other delegate, determined the form 
and structure of the government there created. To the inventive 
genius of Madison, government was a problem to be worked out by 
the superior minds in the convention, without considering the opin- 
ions of the “unreflecting multitude.”® The method of his political 
reasoning was very largely from historical analogy. He assumed, 
as Montesquieu had done, the accuracy and sufficiency of the ac- 
counts left by the Roman historians, and never hesitated upon the 
questions of the nature of republics and the principles underlying 
confederacies to cite examples from the ancient world. In one of 
the first sessions, 

Mr. Madison in a very able and ingenious speech, ran through the whole 
scheme of the Government,—pointed out all the beauties and defects of 
ancient Republics; compared their situation with ours wherever it appeared to 
bear any analogy, and proved that the only way to make a Government answer 


all the ends of its institution was to collect the wisdom of its several parts in 
aid of each other whenever it was necessary.’ 


When William Paterson introduced what became known as the 
“small State plan” for the modification of the Articles of Confed- 
eration, Madison led the opposition and “reviewed the Amphyc- 
tionic and Achaean confederacies among the ancients, and the Hel- 

° The Library of Princeton University possesses the classroom lectures of Dr. 
Witherspoon. The lectures on history deal almost exclusively with materials gath- 


ered from the Old Testament, while those on philosophy give a detailed analysis of 
Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois. 


* Farrand, Records of the Federal Convention, I, 215. 
* [bid., p. 110. 
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vetic, Germanic and Belgic among the moderns, tracing their anal- 
ogy to the United States——in the constitution and extent of their 
federal authorities—in the tendency of the particular members to 
usurp on these authorities; and to bring confusion and ruin on the 
whole.” 

Notwithstanding the flavor of finality which attaches to Madi- 
son’s scholarly demonstrations, his methods of reasoning failed to 
convince some of his colleagues. In an age which could not beast of 
critical scholarship, his facts were manifestly insufficient. More- 
over, it was felt that the differences in his comparisons were more 
striking than the agreements. Charles Pinckney impatiently re- 
torted: 

The people of this country are not only very different from the inhabi- 

tants of any State which we are acquainted with in the modern world... . 
but their situation is distinct from either the people of Greece or Rome, or of 
any State we are acquainted with among the ancients. Can the orders intro- 
duced by the institution of Solon, can they be found in the United States? Can 
the military habits and manners of Sparta be resembled to our habits and 
manners? Can the Helvetic or Belgian confederacies, or can the unwieldy, un- 
meaning body called the Germanic Empire, can they be said to possess either 
the same or a situation like ours? 
He denied that any two people were so exactly alike as to admit of 
the same political institutions. ‘““A system,” he said, “must be suit- 
ed to the habits and genius of the people it is to govern, and must 
grow out of them.’” 

Many years later John Stuart Mill in the opening sentences of 
his famous essay on representative government summed up the two 
conflicting theories respecting political institutions revealed in the 
debate between Madison and Pinckney. But the Federal Conven- 
tion anticipated Mill in holding that each of these doctrines is un- 
tenable if pushed to an exclusive and logical conclusion. The fram- 
ers of the Constitution discovered that although the construction 
of a government may be the result of the conscious purposes of 
men, the institutions set up must be congenial to the spirit of the 
people for whom they are intended. 

* Ibid., p. 317. 


* Ibid., pp. 401-2. For a similar criticism by James Wilson, see Elliot, Debates, 
II, 422-23. 
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If the historical analogy as a method of political reasoning 
proved to be of little value to the statesman, it certainly did no 
harm. But the same innocuous character cannot be claimed for the 
type of thinking which came in the wake of Bentham and his great 
discovery that “man, from the very constitution of his nature, pre- 
fers his own happiness to that of all other sensitive beings put to- 
gether.”*° Today the student of politics is on guard against a pri- 
ori reasoning from supposed fundamental principles.’ But for the 
greater part of the nineteenth century Benthamism reigned su- 
preme, and the “Table of the Springs of Action” supplied the logic 
of the statesman. 

Alexander Hamilton, despite the practical character of his 
statesmanship, defended and utilized in his political thinking the 
method of a priori deduction from assumed first principles.” In 
disquisitions of every kind,” he said, “there are certain primary 
truths, or first principles, upon which all subsequent reasonings 
must depend.”’* Hamilton does not pretend that the principles of 
ethics and politics rank with the axioms of geometry, but they are 
often “so obvious in themselves, and so agreeable to the natural 
and unsophisticated dictates of common sense, that they challenge 
the assent of a sound and unbiased mind, with a degree of force 
and conviction almost equally irresistible.” For example, “there 
are certain social principles in human nature from which we may 
draw the most solid conclusion with respect to the conduct of indi- 
viduals and of communities. We love our families more than our 
neighbors; we love our neighbors more than our countrymen in 
general. The human affections, like the solar heat, lose their inten- 
sity as they depart from the center, and become languid in propor- 
tion to the expansion of the circle in which they act.’** Indeed, the 
refusal to give assent to such principles of moral and political 
knowledge, Hamilton regarded as evidence of a mind perverted by 
interest, passion, or prejudice. 

Hamilton’s law of political development, that “every institu- 


*” Bentham, Works, X, 80. 

™ Wallas, Human Nature in Politics, chap. v. 
* Federalist, No. 31. 

* Elliot, Debates, I, 354. 
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tion will grow and flourish in proportion to the quantity and extent 
of the means concentred towards its formation and support,’”** was 
a deduction from the assumption that men always pursue their in- 
terests.’° “Men will pursue their interests,’ Hamilton told the New 
York Convention in 1788. “It is as easy to change human nature 
as to oppose the strong current of selfish passions. A wise legislator 
will gently divert the channel, and direct it, if possible, to the pub- 
lic good.”** As the first Secretary of the Treasury under Washing- 
ton, Hamilton acted brilliantly upon this principle as he brought 
the great business interests of the North and East to the support of 
the new government. But he failed in the end because he did not 
put his trust in the sympathies of the people. His realism would 
not permit him to see that men often cling through sentiment to in- 
stitutions which may be shown by rational arguments to be imper- 
fect. His great rival, Jefferson, “though not ignorant of the arti- 
fices of practical politics, appreciated at more nearly their true 
value the force of sentiment and disinterestedness in the United 
States, and was thereby sustained through great vicissitudes of 
fortune and under the most trying circumstances.’””** 

It may be argued that the type of reasoning indulged by Ham- 
ilton draws its inspiration from John Locke’s Essay concerning 
Human Understanding rather than the works of the founder of 
Utilitarianism. But the failure to set up the Benthamite parapher- 
nalia on American soil is largely due to the peculiar characteristics 
of the nation’s economy. The abundance of free land, the extent 
and richness of the natural resources, the enterprise and optimism 
of the people, and the scope for individual initiative combined to 
give the United States an era of unparalleled prosperity. “The law 
of diminishing returns, the Malthusian doctrine of population, the 
law of the tendency of profits towards a minimum, the wages fund 
doctrine, seemed to have no application to this country.’** The 


* Federalist, No. 11. 

* An analysis of the effect of interest on opinion will be found in Lowell, Public 
Opinion in War and Peace, pp. 53-55. 

* Elliot, Debates, II, 320. 

™ Holcombe, The Foundations of the Modern Commonwealth, p. 13. 

“Ingram, History of Political Economy, p. 278. 
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followers of Hamilton and Jefferson, despite the differences in their 
political views, had certain common interests and opinions. “The 
men of both parties were individualistic in spirit, and they were 
interested in the great American task of improving their own con- 
dition in this world. They both wanted a government which would 
secure them freedom of action for this purpose.’ 

Now individualism from the outset was the chief characteristic 
of Benthamism. It was the object of Bentham and his followers to 
show that every individual by striving solely to promote his own 
happiness inevitably tended to promote the happiness of society. 
Paley’s theology, Whateley’s ethics and economics, Romilly’s legal 
reforms, and the economic and political theories of Ricardo and 
James Mill were all designed to shed the beneficent light of the 
“greatest happiness principle” upon a people fast sinking in the 
morass of the industrial revolution. The results were unfortunate. 
Instead of providing a democratic social system, Benthamism in 
the form of a philistine political economy became the philosophy 
of despair for the great mass of British workingmen.*® The manu- 
facturers of England alone profited by its teachings. In short, in- 
dividualism became the accepted philosophy of the small but ag- 
gressive class of British capitalists who were turning England into 
the workshop of the world. 

On this side of the Atlantic, however, individualism was a na- 
tional rather than a class characteristic. It grew in strength as 
each advance of the pioneers subdued the Indians, cleared the for- 
ests, and established new settlements. As each decade saw the 
frontier receding ever farther from the Atlantic seaboard there was 
evidenced a growth in prosperity and an improved standard of liv- 
ing among the people. The hardy settler might from abject poverty 
arrive at comfort within a few years and even enjoy luxury for a 
brief period before being gathered to his fathers. In such a society 
individualistic and democratic tendencies readily crystallized into 
a formal political creed. 

Individualism in America was grounded upon no supposed 
fundamental principles as in England. It was rather a hasty de- 


* Croly, The Promise of American Life, p. 32. 
” Wallas, The Great Society, pp. 111-12. 
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duction from superficial observation. Nowhere were the founda- 
tions of society subjected to scientific analysis. Conclusive and 
mouth-filling phrases served to formulate the political ideas of a 
people who were in each year growing more prosperous and enjoy- 
ing an improved standard of living. The belief was general that if 
people remained poor it was their own fault. Political issues turned 
solely upon what government might do to further material pros- 
perity. Henry Clay, under pressure from the West for legislation 
which would bring the products of the factory to the farm, went 
from free trade to protection with an amazing disregard for the 
logical quality of his arguments or the soundness of his proposi- 
tions.** Webster, who opposed Clay in the tariff debates of 1824, 
four years later became an advocate of high tariffs on the ground 
that New England had become protectionist in order to gratify the 
demand from the West for manufactured goods. But he saw no 
reason either to engage in critical examination of the basis upon 
which a protectionist policy should rest or to reconcile his position 
with the principles laid down in his earlier argument.** Webster 
joined the other members of Congress from New England, the Mid- 
dle States, and the West, who “vied with one another in raising 
protective duties, by a wild log-rolling process, on the different ar- 
ticles in which their constituents were respectively interested.’’”* 
A hard materialism thus crept into American politics unrelieved by 
any professions or boasts of purity of motives. 

The economists, who might be expected to furnish the scientific 
thought lacking in the politicians, did little to remedy the defects 
in the methods of political reasoning. Daniel Raymond, whose 
Thoughts on Political Economy first appeared in 1820, did recog- 
nize the anomaly of protection in an individualistic society. But he 
advocated a scheme of governmental interference so far in advance 


“ A recent writer on political theory declares that the United States since 1845 
has produced little political philosophy that is of first importance. Laski, Founda- 
tions of Sovereignty, p. 10. 

* Life and Speeches of Henry Clay, I, 219-66. 

* Webster, Works, III, 94 ff., 228 ff. 

* Schurz, Henry Clay, I, 287. 
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of his time that he had little influence on American thought.” 
Francis Wayland a little later opposed the protective tariff with 
arguments drawn largely from Adam Smith. At the same time he 
argued that government should promote industry by originating 
knowledge, which must otherwise be obtained at great individual 
expense—by experimental farms, of which the results should be 
registered and published by experimental manufactures, which 
might show, from time to time, what branches of manufacturing 
could be profitably introduced into a country, and how far they 
might be most successfully conducted.*”* At about the same time 
that Wayland was writing, Henry Vethake at the University of 
Pennsylvania was rendering himself unpopular with the vested in- 
terests of that state by his opposition to the protective tariff.” But 
the most prolific as well as the most influential economist in the 
United States at this period was Henry C. Carey, whose most com- 
prehensive and mature work appeared in 1858.** Carey had al- 
ready produced a study of the tariff which was remarkable for the 
use made of statistical data.” In the beginning, Carey was an 
earnest advocate of free trade but came around to the belief in pro- 
tection as a necessary form of intervention to prevent private ad- 
vantage from working public mischief. He attributes his conver- 
sion on the question to his observation of the effects of liberal and 
protective tariffs respectively on American prosperity. From his 

** Neill, “Daniel Raymond, An Early Chapter in the History of Economic The- 
ory in the United States” (J.H.U. Studies, 15th Series), pp. 225, 241. Raymond dis- 
cusses agriculture, manufactures, and commerce in their influence upon national 
wealth. Each, he says, is but a part of one great system and wise legislators will en- 
courage or restrain them in such a way as will best advance national wealth and 
prosperity. “Private citizens can only be expected to be wise for themselves—it is 
not their duty to look after the public interests—they are not the conservators of 
national wealth. This belongs to the department of legislation. If, from particular 
circumstances . . . . one species of industry is more profitable than another, it must 
be expected that individuals will embark in it, without any regard to the evil conse- 
quences it may produce to succeeding generations; but it does not become a legisla- 


tor, either to be blind to their consequences, or not to guard against them.” 
Thoughts on Political Economy (edition 1823), Il, 166. 


* Elements of Political Economy (1837), p. 340. 

* Vethake, Principles of Political Economy (1838), pp. 248 ff. 
* Principles of Social Science (3 vols.). 

*” The Harmony of Interests (1851). 
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interpretation of American history one would gather that protec- 
tion was all that was needed in the United States for happiness to 
reign in every breast and joy to sit in every face.*° But the ostensi- 
ble reasons for the intellectual position a man may assume are not 
always the real reasons, and it seems more probable that Carey 
was influenced to advocate protection because the economic inter- 
ests of Pennsylvania, where he lived, clamored for high tariffs.** 
At any rate, the economic thought of Carey is no more consistent 
than the arguments advanced by the politicians in Congress. 

After 1880 a new development of thought may be discerned in 
England and the United States.** The failure of Benthamism to 
solve the problems of society led to the overthrow of fixed princi- 
ples whether of natural rights or of laissez faire. Jevons in Eng- 
land was arguing that legislation must “always proceed by reason- 
ing from the most nearly proximate and analogous experience 
which is available.”** That is to say, a truly “Baconian course in 
legislation” must be pursued, in the course of which “we must not 
merely make experiments, but we must make them in the particular 
way calculated to prove or disprove the conclusion in view.’ 
Jevons thus pointed to that method of “legislation by statistics” 
which has become the general rule during the last forty years. 

In the United States the individualistic theory has undergone 
far-reaching modifications.*® The extension of the doctrine of po-. 
lice power has not only subjected businesses affected with the pub- 
lic interest to governmental regulation but has set limits to individ- 
ual liberty and the property right in the interest of the public.*® 
Confronted by an overwhelming mass of statistical data in support 


” Principles of Social Science, I, 438. 

” Cliffe Leslie, Essays in Political and Moral Philosophy, p. 146. An analysis of 
the doctrines of Carey will be found in Jenks, Henry Carey als Nationalékonom. 
Sammlung nationalékonomischer und statistischer Abhandlungen (ed. Conrad), IV, 
1-158. 

“ Barker, Political Thought from Spencer to Today, pp. 206-8. 

" The State in Relation to Labour, p. 23. 

™ Ibid., p. 26. 

* Merriam, American Political Ideas, chap. xii. 


* Compare the long line of decisions of the United States Supreme Court since 
Munn v. Illinois (1877), 94 US., 113, interpreting the Fourteenth Amendment. 
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of an hours-of-service law for women, the Supreme Court of the 
United States declared its willingness to “take judicial cognizance 
of all matters of general knowledge.’’*’ Less than a decade ago this 
same tribunal gave unmistakable evidence of its abandonment of 
the individualistic theory of the state and the acceptance of an or- 
ganic conception.** While the tendency has not been in the direc- 
tion of Socialism, it has been toward the establishment of a col- 
lectivist type of thinking which seeks “‘to analyze the social, indus- 
trial and living conditions of men and women and to apply such 
remedies as the situation may indicate.”** 

Now it is an easy matter to apply the statistical method in the 
collection of data in any social science. But 
as every serious student of social matters knows by his own experience, it is 
impossible to touch a physical fact, or a statistical datum, or a legal enact- 
ment, in reference to its social bearing, without its at once, so to speak, coming 
alive in his hands, and attaching itself to an underlying relation of mind as the 
only unity which wili make it intelligible, and correlate it with other experi- 
ences, by themselves no less fragmentary.*°® 


In order to escape the futility of regarding mere dumb facts, the 


student of the social sciences is led to deal in analogies. The his- 
torical analogy has been supplemented by the analogy from biol- 
ogy. The imperfect anthropomorphism of the Middle Ages has 
given place to substantial biological facts and the special analogy 
of the living organism has come to occupy a peculiar place in social 
and political thinking. The result has been that the political scien- 
tist has found it necessary to seek his materials in other sciences 
with which he is not equipped to deal and which have not been or- 
dered with a view to his needs. History, economics, statistics, so- 
ciology, and psychology all furnish materials of value in political 
research. But unless these can be made more readily available, it 
is not likely that political science will profit from new discoveries. 
A glance at some of the uses made of the biological analogy in the 
literature of the social sciences during the past fifty years discloses 


* Muller v. Oregon (1907), 208 US., 412, 421. 

* Mountain Timber Co. v. Washington (1916), 243 US., 219, 240. 
*” Merriam, American Political Ideas, p. 330. 

“ Bosanquet, Philosophical Theory of the State (3d edition), p. 39. 
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even greater crudities than in the use of the historical analogy by 
James Madison in the eighteenth century. Simply the accumula- 
tion of data without a logic through which to synthesize the essen- 
tial elements will lead to confusion rather than improvement of po- 
litical thinking.** 

It will be remembered that the task of effecting a synthesis of 
the various branches of human knowledge was once regarded as 
the province of philosophy. But the student of the social sciences 
has had to part company with the philosopher because of the pro- 
pensity of the latter to indulge in a terminology which cannot be 
widely understood. The truths of the social sciences must be stated 
in language which the layman can understand or the sciences fail 
in their mission. Since the time of Immanuel Kant philosophy has 
been so occupied with the elaboration of its peculiar terminology 
that it has ceased to influence the average individual. 

At the present time a synthesis of the social sciences can be ef- 
fected most appropriately through the medium of sociology. It 
was a sociologist who first attacked the individualistic theory sci- 
entifically and asserted the supremacy of the principle of co-opera- 
tion over that of competition.*? Subsequent sociological investiga- 
tions have wholly altered the traditional conception of the relations 
of society, state and government. “The so-called social hypothesis 
has now won well-nigh universal triumph.’** This has not been 
accomplished without arousing a certain amount of professional 
jealousy, but the inherent worth of the contributions of sociology 
has become impressed upon the other social sciences. 

But it is not enough to evolve a philosophical synthesis of the 
special social sciences. The problem is much greater than this. So- 
ciology might rest content with the achievement of such a synthe- 
sis; generalities would be vitalized and completed by the work of 
the other social sciences, and the phenomena of human association 
would be revealed in systematic arrangement. But if sociology is 


“ For an account of the recent progress in political methods, see the report of 
the Committee on Political Research, Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev., XVII, 275-95. 


“ Ward, Dynamic Sociology (1883). 

“ Barnes, Sociology and Political Theory, p. 3. This book is extremely valuable 
in any survey of the relation of sociology to political science. The bibliographical 
aids are indispensable. 
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in turn to assist the special social sciences, it must undertake the 
development of a new logic through which the discoveries made in 
each science may be made readily available to students of allied 
sciences. It has been through the possession and use of a common 
logic that the natural and physical sciences owe their tremendous 
advance. It is to the credit of the sociologist that he has emanci- 
pated himself from the fallacies inherent in the earlier methods of 
thinking.** Perhaps it is not too much to expect that sociology will 
take the lead in devising a common logic for the social sciences. 


“ Evidence of this may be seen in a comparison of the work of almost any of 
the leading sociological writers quoted by Professor Barnes and John Stuart Mill’s 
chapters on the logic of the moral sciences in Book IV of his Logic. 
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SOCIAL INFLUENCES AFFECTING HOME LIFE’ 


ERNEST R. GROVES 
Boston University 


ABSTRACT 


The family is in transition, due to changes in ways of living. Sentiment leads 
us to think of the family as something that ought not to need constant readjustment. 
The family, as an institution, however, is always sensitive to social changes and 
therefore is never static. The former dominance of man in the family is passing as a 
result of woman’s increasing educational and industrial opportunities and experiences. 
Both marriage and parenthood are feeling the influences of our modern culture. 
Parenthood is becoming more and more a choice. The responsibilities of parenthood, 
especially in our cities, are also largely decided by the inclination of individual par- 
ents. The home without children runs risk of stressing sex and remaining an arrested 
type of family experiences. The material advantages of applied science are the fun- 
damental cause of the present family situation. Education for marriage and parent- 
hood, based on biological and social science, offers the best means of conserving and 
improving modern family life. 


The home is changing. This is the most significant fact regard- 
ing the home, and perhaps the most important fact in our current 
civilization. There can be no doubt as to the cause of the changes 
taking place with reference to the home. Social life outside the 
home has changed, mostly due to science and the greater intellec- 
tual freedom that follows closely after science. The home has felt 
these outside conditions and in turn has been forced to modify 
former habits and motives. 

It is not easy, however, to discover the full meaning of these 
changes in the home. Some are obvious and much talked about. 
These, perhaps, are on the surface, but on that account they are 
not necessarily less serious in their import. On the other hand, 
they may be the expression of deeply hidden causes, much more 
difficult to detect. Science cannot, of course, have the assistance of 
experiment in uncovering the character of contemporaneous home 
life. In its observations it is hampered by the sense of intimacy, 
the social reticence, and even outward deceit, which make a col- 


* A paper read at the December, 1924, meeting of the American Sociological So- 
ciety. 
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lecting of home experiences unusually difficult and bare statistics 
misleading. 

No progress can be made in an analysis of modern home life 
unless it be clearly kept in mind that we place together two things 
in our ordinary discussion of the home: one is marriage and the 
other is parenthood. These two parts of home life are both chang- 
ing, but the results are not the same. Each feels the sweep of mod- 
ern life, for the influences that strike the one also beat against the 
other. 

The social influences that operate upon marriage and parent- 
hood are not special and peculiar, but everyday affairs. They come 
out of the commonplace experiences of average men and women. 
If they are hard to separate and classify, it is because their perpet- 
ual presence dulls our attention, while our own emotional reactions 
to them make it hard for us to consider them objectively. 

The social forces are not orderly in their movement upon the 
home. They do not act in harmony nor with the certainty of nat- 
ural law. They crash in discord, and their influence differs as they 
penetrate individual homes. Nevertheless they are ever present, 
and no family that has any contact with modern civilization es- 
capes making some response. 

The home is a more sensitive social institution than we are 
wont to think. Sentiment often misreads a home situation and cov- 
ers up the great differences between a generation and the one pre- 
ceding. We think in childhood home-ideas, even when we act in 
utter contrast to our parents’ ways of life. Tradition also plays a 
large part by keeping alive in our home experience much that has 
lost its vitality but continues as a mere sop to social habit, whose 
uselessness escapes scrutiny because its existence is interpreted as 
evidence of its serving social need. In this way home traditions al- 
together at variance with the social demands and the actual func- 
tion of the individual family keep on, just like a commercialized 
Christmas-giving practice that has evaporated all its Christian 
good will. 

We say the home is in transition. So it is. It is moving away 
from what it was toward something that it is to be. The figure con- 
veys to some the idea that the family is something long well settled 
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that is now on the march to a new place of comfortable resting; in 
other words, a family largely static has been of late awakened and 
will soon reach a goal of good adjustment. Although it is true that 
the family moves by fits and starts from the necessity of meeting 
occasional social crises, it is not an institution usually at an equi- 
librium, rarely forced into change by unusual circumstances. It is 
always on the move in proportion to the vigor of life that within 
and without clamors for adjustments in harmony with the existing 
social situation. It is now moving to something the future alone 
can fully reveal, but unless science falters, thinking grows weary 
and placid, and civilization enters an old age of mere reminiscence, 
the future will find the home, as the present finds it, with its inward 
stress and its outward strain, still going forward toward its illusive 
goal. 

The home problem, therefore, is not one that we can finally 
solve. The perpetual friction between what is and what is to be 
will always be felt in the family, expressing the incompatibility of 
characteristic representatives of different generations and of con- 
temporary types that are products of antagonistic social influences, 
and inherently unlike in personality makeup. Our present com- 
promises, our rationalization, our archaic practices and traditions 
and anarchy of restless protests are what must be expected when 
civilization has the vitality to carry its load of human welfare for- 
ward. 

The family that now is, in spite of its high degree of restless- 
ness and its unmistakably transient character, has substance wor- 
thy of analysis as well as a prophecy of what is close at hand. It is 
futile to look ahead unless we can detect the direction of the pres- 
ent swift current of change. This is our present task. 

One social change that influences the home in both its marriage 
and parenthood elements is the The 
family has been a masculine affair. Science is rather generally 
agreed that this has been a characteristic of the family as far back 
as we can unravel by deduction past experience. The home has re- 
flected the desires of the male. Not in every home, not everywhere 
in the same degree, has masculine dominance existed. It has been, 
however, a clearly recognized home condition, based upon social 
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mores of the firmness of granite. And now the basic family princi- 
ple has cracked. The cause is not hard to find.{Education destroys 
submission and subserviencef it limits exploitation and creates a 
hunger for equality of satisfaction. Woman has finally forced her- 
self into educational opportunity. Her entrance, compared with 
the length of time it usually takes social habits to change, has come 
literally with a rush almost unparalleled in social history. She has 
taken the kingdom of knowledge with violence. No barrier or limi- 
tation will she now accept in her quest for experience, unless con- 
vinced by the hard logic of her own trial. 

Whether man is to be hampered by the new woman, as woman 
has been by the man of the past, or whether there can be for most 
men and women not only a satisfactory division of labor, but also 
of self-expression, time, which lifts the curtain upon the social 
stage, alone can reveal. 

We cannot even know what woman’s dominance would mean. 
Since woman has been most submissive to man in her psychic atti- 
tudes, and has formed her personality to man’s liking as the woman 
of China used to mutilate her feet for the purpose of pleasing man, 
even the so-called new woman, the first product of recent changes, 
gives little clue to the character of the future woman, from birth 
free from social traditions colored by man’s dominance. Experi- 
ence may prove that the woman that has accepted man’s domi- 
nance has been the fundamentally woman-like type and the future 
home, after a period of violent social collision, will settle down to 
something much like what has been. 

On the contrary—as seems most probable—home life may 
never again be so masculine in its center of authority, so much a 
man-made institution. 

___—~- Man’s power in the past has been in large measure economic. 
Woman’s industrial independence influences not only marriage, 
but even more the family that follows after marriage. The woman 
that has supported herself in any kind of business enters marriage 
with ideals that are colored by her economic experiences. If she 
has tasted and enjoyed gregarious and competitive life in any form 
of commerce or industry, she sees marriage, and especially its 
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housekeeping side, from a different angle than when she was an 
economic dependent. 

Social thought as a means of control reflects the changes that 
are taking place; and even the most popular, everyday thought of 
press, theater, or novel discloses little that can be made use of to 
put the home back into its former status of masculine dominance. 
Social pressure, even in its attitudes toward an increasing divorce- 
rate, is moving rapidly away from any attempt at effective protest, 
and such pressure as remains is less and less responded to by the 
educated woman. The woman of culture is in the forefront in a 
class by herself, but the women that follow will surely move on in 
the same general direction. Ideas as well as styles are transmitted 
by prestige. 

Today men and women are sharply at odds. Especially does 
this seem to be true of the educated young man and woman. The 
former sees in his possible wife the general likeness of his mother. 
Although he expects a home different from that of his boyhood, he 
still pictures his wife in the helpmate character of his mother—a 
new home, but an old-fashioned type of wife. As he has let senti- 
ment and desire turn him backward so the woman he marries has 
been forced by her social experience to look forward. They marry 
with ideals separated by a whole generation. The result is too fre- 
quently that marriage becomes an experiment in which either tol- 
eration or conflict soon becomes its very essence. 

Parenthood tends more and more to be-a-cheice. It would be 
more an act of volition if science had advanced to the point of mak- 
ing this possible. At least the idea of voluntary parenthood is as- 
sumed with a layman’s confidence, and colors the philosophy of 
marriage almost as much as it would if we actually had a satisfac- 
tory form of contraceptive birth control. 

The quantity of parenthcad also has become a choice. Women 
give much or little to their children according to their idea of social 
values. Once only the shiftless and the wealthy could farm out 
their parenthood functions. Now both men and women in every 
class can toa large and dangerous degree do so if they will. From 


no quarter—church, school, press—comes an effective pressure 
that can control the policy of individual parents. 
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Women, as a consequence, although married, are not neces- 
sarily actual or even potential child-bearers. Their biological func- 
tion has been subordinated and even suppressed by their response 
to social opportunity. 

New tasks have been placed upon the schools. The desire of 
parents to escape responsibility has been met by a menacing eager- 
ness of institutions to take up what fathers and mothers are all too 
glad to drop. Especially has this been true of the school. And 
schools are bound to be more aggressive in the future. Institutional 
ambition is motive enough. Institutions have will-to-power just as 
have persons, and they rationalize their cravings until they see 
their desire as programs necessary for the public good. Moreover, 
those who deal with family failures instead of attempting to in- 
crease home efficiency are apt to turn to the more responsive 
school system as a means of reform. The present suspicion of par- 
enthood is based upon the growing evidences of the power for evil 
of ignorant parenthood when it deals with the growing child in tra- 
ditional ways that science now knows to be distinctly harmful. 
This skepticism will doubtless give way in time to an understanding 
of the indispensable value of a child’s having a quantity of parental 
influences, if only they are socially wholesome. 

The school does its present task of social adjustment with such 
discouraging results that it ought to restrain its institutional hun- 
ger from taking on more. Since the policy of asking for additional 
power covers up the shortcomings of any institution, the school 
will naturally ask to have the child for a longer day and to control 
his experience to an extent that will encourage some homes to be- 
come mere breeding and boarding places. 

And strangest of all, the school, at the very time it asks for 
more of the child’s time, still practices a selection of instructors 
that results in its contented women teachers becoming a type of 
ascetics with weak motherhood cravings; or it forces, by institu- 
tional edict, those fully endowed with human impulses to give up 
all hope of a home life of their own so long as they teach. Our ex- 
perience with orphan asylums has taught us that children need 
mothers. If parents are to escape more of parenthood responsibili- 
ties, and schools are to take so much of the child’s time and energy, 
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the schools should at least provide a place for the married woman 
and the mother of children who wishes to return to teaching as her 
home duties lessen. Children who become emotional orphans, 
stranded between an abridged parenthood and an impersonal 
school, will carry through life a socially dangerous void. 

( The family of man’s dominance had in its program the coming 
of children and the training of children in the home. \The new or- 
der provides a freedom that gives woman much choice whether she 
will be a mother, and how much of a mother she will be. If the new 
situation is to be a social advantage modern woman needs a keener 
sense of social values and social responsibility. 

Another social influence that is changing home life, both mar- 
riage and parenthood, is found in the modern opportunities for 
material culture. This is often defined as materialism by those who 
desire to condemn it. Love of material advantages is not without 
its moral dangers, and the risk of an intense quest for things ap- 
pears in home life. Nevertheless we must not forget that a com- 


pelling motive that has led to social evolution and social progress’ 


has been this same desire for increased material satisfactions. 

The difficulty is not that we have too much comfort or too 
great abundance of material luxury. It is rather that the growing 
resources piled up by material science are accumulating faster than 
man’s self-control, which should keep apace of his material achieve- 
ment, and much faster than man’s sense of values in the use of his 
new advantages. It would be easier if physical science would slow 
down so that social science and the moral institutions might catch 
up. The stimulus that forces physical science forward is too strong 
for us to expect any relief from a decrease in material achieve- 
ment. 

The primitive home was an institution in harmony with the 
meagerness of simple life. The recent homestead family was adapt- 
ed, just as the present thoroughly rural family is, to limited leisure 
and a life with little material surplus. 

In spite of the spread of the results of applied science and the 
wider distribution of luxury, with the ever lessening quantity of 
housekeeping and home responsibilities, to many modern women 
their household duties seem a greater burden, a larger obstacle to 
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pleasure, than the more strenuous family program of two genera- 
tions ago appeared to the housewife of that day. 

As a result, the homestead family is to a considerable degree 
passing, and is being replaced by a type of home that can function 
in the small apartment, the flat, or even the hotel. The suburban 
home is a compromise. It selects the small house with restricted 
quarters and farms out more and more of its functions, just as does 
the city family.(‘The rural family still struggles with the home- 
stead plant, but its equipment has become a problem for the house- 
wife, and one of the reasons for rural backwardness and social dis- 
satisfaction. In another generation it will seem a more serious 
handicap to the rural woman. } 

Housekeeping is stripped of much of its time-consuming du- 
ties. Even in its restricted form it is not and cannot be made to be 
a stimulating ideal for the great mass of young women. It is toler- 
ated rather than enjoyed by most women who have tasted at the 
feast of material achievement. This is not strange when the hus- 
bands of these very women have turned away from manual labor 
and limit their exercise to recreation. If the housework of today 
permits a short day, housekeeping, nevertheless, is for the majority 
a toilsome occupation, largely a type of unskilled labor. Even when 
most skilfully performed, it is miscellaneous and repetitious in 
character, and gives less sense of achievement than the work of the 
husband. As one woman has said, “Housework seems to rot the 
mind.” 

Commerce has come to help woman immensely; as a conse- 
quence the housekeeping is being more and more farmed out. 
There is every reason to suppose that this tendency will continue. 
With the scattering of the household tasks, other home activities 
have been given up; recreation especially has changed from a fam- 
ily affair to an individual experience which gives the family group 
less basis for common understanding and less need of each other. 
Although the efficient family still finds opportunities for group rec- 
reation, the trend is certain. 

‘ It is hopeless to suppose that the increase of leisure of the 
average woman will be used with profit.) Even when the luxury of 
leisure was restricted to a small and distinguished class who re- 
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alized that all eyes were upon them, human nature found the or- 
deal too exacting. What must we expect when the multitude who 
wish to use their leisure in easy-going pleasure are themselves nu- 
merous enough to establish social standards in agreement with 
their purposes? 

For some time to come the new leisure will be a social waste. 
Woman will be more open to criticism than man only when her 
leisure comes in greater abundance. There will be positive faults 


, more serious than mere waste, as woman obtains this most testing 
‘of all luxuries, leisure. She will become, when she fails in her so- 


cial trial, discontented, restless, parasitic, shirking, and intolerant 
of home obligations. If, on the other hand, she has talent, a career 
or a part-time career in addition to that of home-making will be 
for her the opportunity for satisfying achievement. 

The full force of the attraction of material culture does not 
show itself with reference to the home until we notice that it is 
largely responsible for a new type of marriage. Marriage in the 
past centered about children. It was an institution that grew out 
of the need of protecting the helpless child. Although it has never 
been the usual thing for young people to marry with the conscious 
motive of having children, it has been taken for granted that in due 
time children would come. At present, marriage often starts with. 
the deliberate intent of husband and wife or of wife alone that 
there shall be no children.{ If children do come, it is because of the 
failure of the married couple to carry out their program. ) 

. Since there is usually no economic advantage in marriage, out- 
side the rural environment, sex has to assume the task of providing 
a basis for the home. Sex, as an idealized, motivating attraction, 
impels toward marriage and provides its beginning. When it be- 
comes an end in itself, the marriage has an abnormal degree of haz- 
ard. Sex as an impulse is notoriously unsteady; also when sepa- — 
rated from comradeship and parenthood it is tyrannous and fre-” 
quently undermines rather than establishes permanent relationship 
between a man and a woman. } 


mediate pleasure and the establishment of mutual convenience has 


A marriage that has for its sole program the production of im- 
no basis for normal growth. It may or may not eventually awaken 
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to the need of children. Parenthood impulses as a rule enter con- 
sciousness only as a result of concrete, specific stimulus, either the 
presence of the child or the knowledge of the child’s coming. With 
only sex and comfort as motives, and no functioning of parental 
love, there is little to protect restless couples from divorce. 
Protests against divorce are largely negative. The separation 
of people who no longer have interests in common is frowned upon. 
Next to nothing is done, nevertheless, to lift marriage above sex— 
the stress of adultery as a satisfactory reason for divorce gives em- 
phasis to the physical sex element in marriage. To avoid divorce, 
marriage must, in these days of psychic cravings, develop into a 
human relationship that contains much more than sex. This is diffi- 
cult when a narrow sense of pleasure, an unwillingness to accept 
economic burdens or to sacrifice freedom, prevents the coming of 
children. The desire for pleasure, especially in cases where the 
woman has had economic independence in industry, makes the dis- 
tribution of the family income a cause of division and even of hos- 
tility. 
All in all, materialism has given the family its most staggering 
low. The home still recovers in countless cases because the pro- 
gram of no children does not work out as was confidently expected, 
since science does not yet possess the contraceptive control of birth 
that is so generally supposed. Nature leads the self-seekers through 
parenthood into a larger marriage experience than mere physical 
advantage can accomplish.( If contraceptive birth control becomes 


| positive in its certainty, modern marriage must face a severe test- 


ing. / 

The predicament of the present family is at bottom the result 
of science. The source of our modern civilization is science, but a 
badly balanced science. Science, the thing-maker, flourishes. Sci- 
ence is too largely captive to economic profit, chained, as it were, 
to its workshop. Science as a way of dealing with life without bias 
and with the fullest resources available is something more than a 
mere slave substitute for economic production. It is therefore the 
want of science in the larger sense that hampers most the modern 
home. Science not only can heat homes and decrease drudgery: it 
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also can give a strategic insight into the conditions that make for 
happy marriage and wholesome parenthood. 

The new woman and the new man are to some extent turning 
to science for marriage guidance. Love is not, among the educated, 
as blind as once it was. It considers many things. An ever increas- 
ing body of conscientious youth ask for scientific assistance. The 
venereal disease risk, for example, is faced frankly, and the need 
of examination of both men and women before marriage is more 
and more taken for granted by both sexes. The more thoughtful 
turn to the science of eugenics with such questions as: Is our pro- 
posed marriage right ? Are we fit to have children? Some are also 
coming to the sociologists for advice regarding engagement and 
marriage, believing that science can detect incompatibilities before 
marriage experiences reveal them. 

We need more science in the home. Unless parents are to be 
denied the control and companionship of their children practically 
from birth, they must be taught, for psychiatry is showing that 
what the parents do in the first years of childhood has the pro- 
foundest social influence upon personality. Why let parents ignor- 
antly spoil children and then spend social energy in attempting to 
reform the individual who has suffered from unwise parental treat- 
ment? It must be remembered that educated people do not neces- 
sarily make educated parents. The instruction must be specifically 
applied to parenthood. 

Schools need to prepare for such instruction by building up a 
sense of the value and meaning of science. The best result of a 
school intellectually is the establishment in the mind of youth of 
an appreciation that the scientific way of dealing with any problem 
is the only good way. Once this is generally accomplished, we can 
use our present resources of science for the advantage of those who 
have young children to train. The superstitions, the cruel tradi- 
tions that intelligent parents still follow in the control of children, 
are the saddest revelation in life of the meager sense the average 
person has of the practical values of psychological and sociological 
science. Mental hygiene has assumed the task of bringing science 
into human behavior, but it ought not to have the work to do all 
alone. Sociology is committed to the task of understanding people 
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in their social behavior, and out of human experience it must gath- 
er whatever it is to offer a socially retarded civilization. Mental 
hygiene is influencing men and women in their social relationships 
in a practical way that makes an observer question whether it is 
not the nearest approach to an applied sociology that actually 
functions. 

That the home is in trouble no one doubts. It has by no means 
passed its crisis. In spite of its lessening importance, it is still the 
strategic source of social control, the institution that chiefly forms 
personality. Its condition challenges the science that is most con- 
cerned with problems of social welfare. More difficult to study 
than other institutions, because of its privacy and reticence, its 
problem is the one that thoughtful people wish better understood. 
The sociologist, in dealing with it, has the same obligation that the 
psychiatrist found in the prevalence of mental disease. There is 
the same imperative necessity of bringing science in popular form 
to a great multitude who in their everyday life need the help it has 
to give. If home life is to be conserved, it must have the advan- 


tages of applied science. 


DISCUSSION 
THOMAS D. ELIOT 


May I first mention two points in his paper at which I hope Dr. Groves 
would not disagree with me, but in which I feel another impression might be 
received. 

1. The contrast between the irresponsible, materialistic, or merely physi- 
cal union on the one hand, and marriage with parenthood (the true family) on 
the other, may not seem so great when mitigated by social recognition of what 
has been called the ““companionate.” 

2. Schools should not supersede the home, and need not. Social case work 
in the educational system is only called in when and after the family has failed 
to function, and in order to make it function properly. 

Our monograph methods (intensive case studies) have been applied large- 
ly to abnormal families. This is also true, except for the most superficial facts, 
of the statistical method. We need “control observations” analogous to those 
of the biologists, viz., equally intensive and extensive facts about normal fam- 
ilies and family life. The work of the Bureau of Social Hygiene in this con- 
nection is only a beginning, though encouraging. 

Our study of the family has been like the old fable of the blind men de- 
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scribing the elephant. Each feels and interprets only the small part of the 
problem with which he is in direct contact, and thinks he is describing the 
whole. 

Sociology should not monopolize the family, nor the problems of the fam- 
ily. We are coming to recognize that, at least in the social sciences, the prob- 
lem, not the “subject,” is the unit. To each real problem the academic “sub- 
jects” offer each their characteristic approaches, representing the several ab- 
stract phases of a group of phenomena in reality inseparable. 

Some day we may have, instead of departments of sociology, biology, or 
geography, units specializing on the race problem, the food problem, or the 
family, and including students of every aspect of the particular situation in its 
integrity. 

An adequate symposium on the family would, it seems to me, include con- 
tributions from several academic and technical fields not always recognized as 
having such contributions, as well as from one or two whose exponents have 
occasionally assumed somewhat naively a pre-eminence in the exposition of the 
subject. The subjects are here named in what seemed a logical order: 


I. Origins 
a) Animal behaviorists 
b) Archaeologists 
c) Ethnologists 


. Developments 
a) Historians 
b) Ethnologists 
. Functions 
a) Biologists 
6) Economics and domestic scientists 
c) Educators 
d) Psychologists and psychiatrists 
e) Ethnologists and sociologists 


. Maintenance 
a) Eugenists 
b) Physicians 
c) Economists and domestic scientists 
d) Sociologists 
e) Statisticians 
f) Ethicists 
g) Lawyers 
h) Politists 
i) Social workers 
j) Police 
k) Architects 
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1) Sanitarians 

m) Employers 

n) Educators 

o) Recreators 

p) Ministers 

q) Mental hygienists 
r) Arts and letters 


. Future 
a) Historians 
b) Economists 
c) Statisticians 
d) Psychiatrists 
e) Eugenists 
f) Sociologists 
g) Educators 
h) Ethicists 
i) Religionists 
j) Aestheticists 


The future of the family may be controlled more by taste than by morals. 

There is observable in the programs of this Society an admirable tendency 
to ignore artificial barriers of academic departmentalization, and to invite 
speakers from any field relevant to a particular topic. Sociology is perhaps pe- 
culiarly fortunate in this respect. It may be that, at some future meeting at 
Christmas time, we shall listen to some such symposium, in which all of the 
wise men of the East, and the West, too, may lay their gifts at the feet of the 
Holy Family. 
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EFFICIENCY IN SOCIALIZATION 


JOHN C. ALMACK 


Associate Professor of Education 
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ABSTRACT 


Socialization and efficiency defined. How point of view differs from that of 
psychology of individual differences. The problem stated. Factors upon which effi- 
ciency in socialization is dependent. Summary of investigations in the field. Orig- 
inal data given covering choice of associates, selection of leaders, and controlling 
ideals. Conclusions are that efficiency is dependent upon presence and co-operation 
of the group, the best group is composed of those whose traits reinforce and supple- 
ment the others, dynamic leadership voluntarily selected must be present, and there 
must be identity of ideals and purposes. Special consideration stated. Limitations to 
conclusions, final summary. 


Professor Ross in Principles of Sociology defines socialization 
as the development of the we-feeling among associates and their 
growth in capacity and will to act together. Interpreting some- 
what freely, we can ascribe to Giddings the theory that the essence 
of socialization is found in the concert of individual minds arising 
from the action of socializing forces. It is to be noticed that in 
both cases emphasis is put upon state or condition and not upon 
results. It is true that there are dynamic possibilities in this state 
or condition, but an expression of energy, or the realization of a 
defined objective or goal is by no means necessary to give meaning 
to socialization. 

In the definition of Professor Cooley we find particular stress 
laid upon the co-operative and cumulative aspects of social effort. 
In Social Process he maintains: 

The act of larger intelligence need not take place all at once or in the 
mind of only one individual. It is usually co-operative and cumulative, the 
work of many individuals, all of them, in some measure, thinking from the 


point of view of the whole and building up their ideas and endeavors in a con- 
tinuing structure. 


For present purposes a definition of socialization comprising 
elements from many sources may be framed. Socialization is the 
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process by which a group co-operates in the improvement of hu- 
man welfare. The social motive is inherent in (1) the objective or 
goal and in (2) the social activity itself. The first may be called 
identity of purpose, the second identity of feeling. The presence of 
an objective is what distinguishes the process of socialization from 
random, incidental, and aimless effort. It is the goal that gives 
cohesion and drive to the group. The unit of investigation which is 
therefore implied is the organized group. The presence of a com- 
mon purpose of which individuals are conscious is the criterion of 
organization. Given, therefore, an organized group whose mem- 
bers possess abilities so distributed that their sum total equals the 
requirements for the realization of the objective, we have the situ- 
ation that makes for efficiency in socialization. 

At this point issue is taken with the psychology of individual 
differences. It is maintained here that the chief problem is not the 
discovery and the development of the genius, but instead the com- 
bination of individuals into efficient working groups. This is simp- 
ly a repetition of the old maxim that two heads are better than one. 
It is maintained that out of the concert of several minds may even- 
tuate a product superior to the product of the effort of any one of 
the group working in isolation. Moreover, the contention is that a 
mediocre or inferior person may make a unique contribution to 
the solution of a problem that baffles the best minds, and that a 
proper combination of the average may give us an intelligence 
superior to that of the individual who ranks high on the intelli- 
gence scale. 

This position is the exact opposite of that held by the psychol- 
ogist who is concerned with individual differences. Without in- 
justice we may cite Thorndike whose early views of psychology re- 
main practically unchanged today. He would say truly that society 
could well afford to give millions to reward the genius who discov- 
ered a way to universal peace, a preventive of a disease such as 
cancer, or an inexpensive metal with the properties of radium. He 
does not admit the possibility of a combination of individual minds 
which would give us in fact this supermentality. He would sub- 
scribe with Carlyle to hero-worship and declare with Emerson that 
an institution is only the lengthened shadow of a great man. 
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We have been constrained to use the term efficiency in its pop- 
ular sense. It assumes that the socializing activity is expedient in 
the sense that it is not in violation of accepted standards of con- 
duct. It assumes that the activity and the results are satisfying to 
those who share in them. It finally assumes that the group com- 
bination is better than some other combination would have been. 
It signifies that the costs have been calculated and are not out of 
proportion to the results. Efficient socialization is the advance- 
ment of human welfare by the most direct and practicable means 
which a group can find. 

Our question then is: “Upon what does efficiency in socializa- 
tion depend?” It is unfortunate that data are not at hand that 
would permit the giving of an absolute answer to the question. In 
this paper such information as is available will be drawn upon, 
supplemented by deductive arguments in a few cases. It follows 
that any hypotheses are tentative, and that if each statement is not 
qualified it is because time and space does not permit. At the most 
no more than probability is suggested. Furthermore, out of a 
wide range of answers which might be attempted, only four are 
given. Efficiency in socialization is dependent upon (1) the pres- 
ence and co-operation of the group; (2) the complementary and 
reinforcing character of the traits of those who compose the group; 
(3) the presence of leadership; (4) an identity of ideals and ob- 
jectives. 

Very few studies have been made concerning the influence of 
the group upon effort. Among the earliest may be mentioned the 
work of Baldwin and Meier; among the latest is Moede. The gen- 
eral conclusions have been that individual effort was greater and 
more successful when effort was co-operative, and when spectators 
were present. Moede in Experimentelle Massenpsychologie (1920) 
makes the most thorough report upon the subject. His investiga- 
tions cover such topics as the following: (1) tendencies to con- 
comitant movements in the group; (2) sensitivity of discrimina- 
tion; (3) quality and quantity of work done; (4) range of atten- 
tion; (5) strength of memory and association. 

Several of his conclusions are of importance here. In the first 
place, he found that the group stimulated subjects of average men- 
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tal ability to higher effort. This was true, independent of whether 
the effort was co-operative or performed in the presence of the 
group. That is, there seems to be no appreciable difference in the 
efficiency of the individual when he works with the group or when 
he works in the presence of the group. He offers no data on the de- 
gree of satisfaction felt by the subjects in the different situations. 
His second conclusion is that the brighter and the inferior subjects 
declined slightly in performance under social conditions. The effi- 
ciency was greater when effort involved the muscular system or the 
lower mental powers, than when the higher mental traits were 
called into use. 

He also considered the effect of the size of the group upon effi- 
ciency. His conclusions were not convincing because his largest 
group contained only eight subjects. Nevertheless, his findings 
bore out those of other investigators, who almost without excep- 
tion have found that efficiency (in learning) increases as groups 
become larger up to about forty. From this point on there is a 
gradual but marked decline. We may answer the first question by 
saying that efficiency is greater in the group than out of it. 

There are few enough data concerning the mental traits of the 
best working group. Woodworth in Dynamic Psychology states 
that homogeneity in the sense of equality is essential to effective 
and satisfying co-operation. Burgess arrives at the same conclu- 
sion in The Function of Socialization in Social Evolution. Mc- 
Dougall, on the contrary, finds that satisfaction results only when 
the groups are heterogeneous. The submission of the inferior and 
the domination of the superior are to him sufficient explanation. It is 
also true that efficiency may accompany association between in- 
ferior and superior without submission and domination being pres- 
ent, and that equality is not a guaranty of social efficiency in a 
group. 

A consideration of the voluntary choices of associates should 
throw some light upon this question. We have available a study 
(1921) of 387 grade pupils, Warner’s study (1923) of boys’ 
gangs, and Cheek’s study (1924) of 528 high-school students. 
Warner found that gangs were composed of boys of about the same 
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mentality, and that the greatest creative and cohesive force among 
them was a body of common experiences. 

In the other two studies mentioned, the pupils were asked to 
pick out work and play associates. By this method, mentality did 
not seem to be so important a factor as Warner found it to be in 
gangs. It was found that pupils who stood low on the intelligence 
scale selected associates who measured high in intelligence, and 
vice versa. There was a tendency to choose from the subjects’ own 
levels as is shown by the correlation coefficients (Pearson Product- 
Moments) in Table I: 


TABLE I 


CoRRELATION COEFFICIENTS SHOWING TENDENCY TO SELECT (1) WorRK AND 
(2) AssocrATEs FROM SuByEctTs’ OwN LEVELS 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT MENTAL AGE 
WITH with WITH 
CHRONOLOGICAL AGE INTELEIGENCE QUOTIENT MENTAL AGE * 
Grade Pupils Grade Pupils Grade Pupils H 
(1) r=.531%.025 | .581*.022] .408+.028) . 295.031] .541.025] . 311.028 
(2) r=.496.025 | .567+.023] .317+.031] .412.028| .539.025| .421.031 


The figures of Table I reveal a positive tendency for young 
people to prefer associates on their own level. But when we come 
to determining a basis for choice we are at a loss. Chronological 
age is the leading factor, yet ordinary reason seems to indicate 
that there is something more inclusive and significant at the bot- 
tom than the fact of equal-life age. The same may be said of 
brightness and of mental age. Our conclusion is that this more 
comprehensive factor is scope of common experience. In other f 


words, what Giddings calls consciousness of kind is a result of 
group experience primarily, and only in a secondary sense a cause 
of socialization. This is also to say that the complementary and re- § 
inforcing mental traits which promote socialization originate and ‘ 
grow along with social effort. : 

Our third question relates to the drive toward identity of pur- 
pose, feeling, and effort. Woodworth recognizes “a social motive 
proper, a tendency toward group action, which is not only found 
by experience to be beneficial, but which is interesting in itself to 
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creatures that have a native capacity for that sort of action.” Now 
on the hypothesis that so far as leadership has an office it is to di- 
rect and redirect this native tendency toward specific activities and 
ends, and to initiate and awaken it where the subjects are lacking 
in experience, we come to the question as to what type of person 
makes the best leader. Must he possess superior intelligence? 
Must he be in fact an integration of the traits which are common 
to the mass? 

In answering this question we assume that the leader is chosen 
voluntarily by those he leads. We do not assume that compulsion 
and force are compatible with democracy. We do not accept the 
submission-domination theory of McDougall. We do not believe 
with Carlyle that the eternal question is “Shall I eat you, or will 
you eat me?” We contend that fighting ability, except in so far as 
it is the conspicuous common trait of the group, is not an infallible 
index to leadership ability. A flock of sheep will not select a lion as 
leader, neither will a group of artists take Jack Dempsey as a guide 
to an exhibition of paintings. Neither does it seem that there is a 
tendency for groups voluntarily to select leaders who dominate 
through sheer intellectual superiority. The old saying that in a 
kingdom of idiots an imbecile would be king is probably not true 
if the idiots were free to make the selection. 

Our evidence one way or another is not plentiful. Cheek 
studied free selection of leaders among high-school students. He 
found a tendency to give the preference to the group a little above 
the average in intelligence. The mean intelligence of the group was 
109+10. Seventy per cent of the leaders were selected from the 
range 115-19, though it represented less than 30 per cent of the 
school population. The superior showed no tendency to vote for 
leaders on their own level; the inferior persistently voted for the 
average. Eight students of the 528 received practically all the 
votes. What is called popularity, or ability to get votes, is undoubt- 
edly something that is not measured on the intelligence tests we 
now have. 

Three types of leadership were distinguished. One we might 
designate as the action or executive type; another as the planning 
or legislative type; and the third as the deliberating or judicial 
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type. This order represents in ascending scale the intelligence of 
those chosen. The difference, however, is very slight—less than 
the probable error of the tests. The results, nevertheless, are quite 
in line with popular opinion which usually rates judicial ability 
highest, and executive ability lowest. If this tendency holds gen- 
erally we shall have but few political officials of superior intelli- 
gence. 

It was previously stated that some more inclusive factor than 
age, brightness, and mental development was doubtless responsible 
for group solidarity and efficiency. We now turn to evidence tend- 
ing to prove this proposition as well as to show why leaders of aver- 
age ability are chosen. In our experiment, a list of seven things 
which people commonly wish for was made up. This list was sub- 
mitted by Miss Margaret Ware to 150 girls at Roble Hall, Stan- 
ford University. The same list was used by Mr. Cheek in his study 
of high-school pupils. The directions were to rank these ideals in 
one, two, three order, putting the one most desirable first, and so 
on. As a criterion, the judgment of competent authorities was ob- 
tained. 

The ideals with their definitions were as follows: 

Fame.—To be famous, to render devotion to a cause or to a country as did 
George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, and Frances Willard. 

Service-—To be unselfish, energetic, and useful to other people as Clara 
Barton, Florence Nightengale, and Herbert Hoover. 

Wealth—To acquire possession of money, bonds, factories, and land as 
John D. Rockefeller and Henry Ford. 

Wisdom.—To be a scholar, to spend one’s time in study, to engage in re- 
search, and to write books as John Dewey, G. Stanley Hall, and David Starr 
Jordan. 

Appreciation of Beauty.—To like poetry, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and natural scenery. 

Physical Fitness —To engage in games of strength and skill such as box- 
ing, wrestling, football, basket-ball, tennis, rowing, and hockey. 

Popularity.—To be celebrated, to be well known, and to have one’s name 
in the newspapers as Mary Garden, Douglas Fairbanks, and Babe Ruth. 


Using the judges as our criterion and correlating the rankings 
of the ideals, we get a measure of the extent to which the ideals of 
our subjects are the ideals of the authorities. For convenience in 
handling our results, the high-school students were grouped on the 
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basis of intelligence as high, average, and low. The Roble girls rep- 
resent a very highly selected group, and were considered separate- 
ly. Our results are given in Table II. 


TABLE II 


Criterion| P;E. .E. Average 


.II 
.08 
.08 


.13 


Going a step farther, the question was raised whether the 
more intelligent showed a tendency to approximate the judgment 
of the criterion more closely. A correlation of .o4 with a probable 
error of .o5 was the result of the investigation. It seems therefore 
that leaders were selected from the group whose ideals of values 
are the commonly accepted and conventional ideals. The most supe- 
rior and the most inferior are those who have ideals at greatest 
variance from the norm. Our data reveal a tendency to play safe, 
but whether this is done consciously or unconsciously we are un- 
able to say.’ It is enough to remark that even with our limited 
data and procedure, there is some sign that identity of purpose 
makes for efficiency in socialization. 

Two considerations have arisen in consideration with the prob- 
lems we have been discussing. Although they are more or less in- 
cidental to the main question they seem worthy of mention. The 
first is that the concept “general intelligence” (as measured by in- 
telligence tests) is insufficient to explain social efficiency and suc- 
cess. A number of years ago Hart named persistence as another 
factor of success which is quite independent of intelligence. Gar- 
nett has shown that insight or cleverness is another independent 
factor. McQuarrie (1924) has isolated mechanical ability; Wy- 
man (1924) holds that interest is also independent. The signifi- 

* A modicum of doubt concerning the validity of our rankings was cast by our 
discovery that the Roble girls who professed the greatest passion for wisdom were 
the ones who were most persistent in making low grades. This is not, however, 


apart from experience in other fields. The most zealous have not always been most 
amply rewarded, and grading systems are themselves fallible. 


P. E. High | P.E. 
. 88 .06 . 86 
.17 .72 .12 .64 .15 


cant point is that if there are as many as two factors of success in- 
dependent of what is measured upon an intelligence test, the num- 
ber of possible factors is theoretically indefinite. It seems clear 
that what is measured on intelligence scales is not social worth. 

The second is the lack of a device for measuring the efficiency 
of groups. Not until we have such an instrument can we tell what 
combination of traits and what proportion of each trait among dif- 
ferent members of a group contribute most to the solution of a 
common problem. When this is known we shall be able to appoint 
committees, organize working groups, and form classes more effi- 
ciently than we can at present. The group tests of intelligence are 
not real group tests at all. They are tests which can be used to 
measure a considerable number of individuals at the same time. 
They do not tell us whether one group is more or less efficient in 
socialization than another. 

In stating final conclusions we are mindful of the fragmentary 
and sometimes conflicting character of our data. Moreover, as has 
been stated, a few deductions have been made which have carried 
us beyond our facts. Nevertheless, growing out of the combined 
results, is the belief that individual psychology is insufficient to ex- 
plain many important mental phenomena, and offers but little guide 
to the direction of organized social activity. With the improvement 
of method it is believed that a group can be built up that will far 
excel the greatest genius in social achievement. The most potent 
factor making for group efficiency at present seems to be identity 
of purpose. With this present, the next essential is such a variety 
and combination of talent as permits one unit of the group to rein- 
force the others. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes”’ not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


American Sociological Society——The twentieth annual meeting of 
the Society will be held in New York City, December 28-30, 1925. The 
central topic will be “The City.” Meeting at the same time and place 
will be the American Economic Association, the American Political Sci- 
ence Association, the American Statistical Association and the National 
Community Center Association. 

Meetings for the joint presidential addresses will be held Monday 
night, December 28. These addresses will be given by President Allyn 
A. Young, Harvard University, American Economic Association; Presi- 
dent Charles E. Merriam, University of Chicago, American Political 

Science Association; President Robert E. Chaddock, Columbia Univer- 

sity, American Statistical Association; and President Robert E. Park, 

American Sociological Society. ; 

The meetings of the different divisions of the Society are in charge 
of the following persons: Division on Social Psychology, “Human Na- 
ture and City Life,” Emory S. Bogardus, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Division on Statistical Sociology, “The Urban Population,” F. 
Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota; Division on Biological Factors 
in Social Organization, “Eugenics and Urban Life,” E. B. Reuter, Uni- 
versity of Iowa; and the Division on Social Research, “Studies in Urban 
Communities,” William F. Ogburn, Columbia University, and C. E. 
Gehlke, Western Reserve University. 

Special provision has been made for simultaneous or parallel ses- 
sions for the different sections of the Society. The chairmen of the pro- 
\ gram committees of the sections are: Section on Rural Sociology, Charles 
; E. Lively, Ohio State University; Section on Educational Sociology, 
i Charles C. Peters, Ohio Wesleyan University; Section on the Teaching of 
Sociology in the Schools, Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr College; Section on 
Sociology of Religion, Herbert N. Shenton, Columbia University; and 
Section on the Family, Mrs. W. F. Dummer, Chicago. 
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Zeitschrift fiir Vilkerpsychologie und Sociolozie—The first issue of 
the above periodical edited by Dr. Richard Thurnwald has recently ap- 
peared (March, 1925). Its appearance is another evidence, along with 
the establishment of several chairs of sociology in German Universities, 
of the after-war renaissance of the social sciences now taking place in 
Germany. American sociologists will do well to watch this movement and 
keep in friendly touch with their German co-laborers. 

The Zeitschrift has an able corps of collaborators, among whom are 
Dr. F. Alverdes of the University of Halle, and Dr. E. Schwiediand of the 
Technical University of Vienna. Notable articles are contributed to the 
first issue by Professor Thurnwald on “Problems of Folk Psychology and 
Sociology”; by Professor Alverdes on “Comparative Sociology,” and by 
Dr. Malinowski of the University of London on “Researches in a Matri- 
archal Society.” There are in addition to these articles extended reviews 
of recent German books along sociological lines. On the whole there is no 
better periodical for acquainting American students with what is taking 
place in sociological circles in Germany. 

The Zeitschrift is published in Leipzig by C. L. Hirschfeld. The sub- 
scription rate is four dollars a year. 


Institut international de sociologie—René Worms, the secretary- 


general of the International Institute of Sociology, announces the decision 
of its board of directors to hold its ninth International Sociological Con- 
gress in Paris, at a date to be later determined in Paris. The general sub- 
ject for papers will be “Authority and the Social Hierarchy.” The ses- 
sions will be held at the University of Paris. 


The Croatian Sociological Society.—Revue internationale de sociol- 
ogie reports the progress since its organization over two years ago of the 
Sociological Society of Zagreb, Croatia. The meetings of the Society, 
which are well attended, are held in the amphitheater of the Peoples Uni- 
versity. The Society aims to create a stable public capable of taking part 
in a fundamental study of the economic and social problems of the coun- 
try. Accordingly the papers presented at the meetings deal not only with 
sociological theory but also with practical political, economic, and social 
questions of the present. 


The Missouri Association for Criminal Justice.—A survey of criminal 
justice in the state of Missouri has been undertaken by the Missouri As- 
sociation for Criminal Justice. The operating director is Professor Arthur 
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V. Lashley and the assistant operating director is Professor A. F. Kuhl- 
man, of the University of Missouri. The headquarters of the survey 
are in the Central National Bank Building, St. Louis. 


University of Chicago—The Chicago Federation of Settlements and 
the Wieboldt Foundation in co-operation with the department of sociol- 
ogy are conducting a study of “Social Trends and Forces in Settlement 
Neighborhoods.” Mr. Roy C. Tibbitts has been selected as research 
assistant in field work for this study by the local Community Research 
Committee of the University. 


Columbia University.—Professor William F. Ogburn is in Europe 
for the summer and the autumn, and will return to his work in the Uni- 
versity for the second semester. He is studying certain aspects of immi- 
gration for the Committee on Migration of the Social Science Research 
Council. 


Dartmouth College.—Professor E. B. Woods is on leave of absence 
for the first semester. There will be in residence during the first half of 
the school year eight men on the sociology staff, John M. Mecklin, R. H. 
Bowen, R. P. Holben, McQuilkan De Grange, M. M. Willey, Stuart A. 
Rice, J. L. Woodward, and Edward J. Webster. The last two named are 
from Columbia University and are new this year. The first course in 
sociology, elective for sophomores and upper classmen has now 507 regis- 
trations for the next school year. 


Hobart College—Professor James Mickel Williams has been re- 
cently awarded the Grant Squires Prize by the department of sociology of 
Columbia University. The prize “is awarded at the close of every quin- 
quennial period to such graduate conducting an original investigation of 
a sociological character as shall be adjudged most worthy by the Commit- 
tee of Award.” Professor Williams has been well known among American 
sociologists since the publication several years ago of The Story of an 
American Town. Within recent years he has published The Foundations 
of Social Science, Principles of Social Psychology, and Our Rural Her- 
itage. These three volumes are the first of a series covering the field of 
sociology which the author has in preparation. 


University of Maine—Miss Evelyn Buchan, who last year taught 
courses in the department of sociology of Ohio State University, returns 
next year to have charge of the work in sociology in this institution. 
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University of North Carolina.—The University of North Carolina 
Press has just published a volume by Howard W. Odum and Guy B. 
Johnson entitled The Negro and His Songs, a Study of Typical Negro 
Songs in the South. 


Smith College—In the issue of April, 1925, of the Sociological Re- 
view of London, there appears the first of a series of articles on the gen- 
eral subject “Representative Biological Theories of Society,’ by Profes- 
sor Harry Elmer Barnes. The subject of this article is “The Analogy be- 
tween Society and the Individual Organism.” A review of The New His- 
tory and the Social Studies by Professor Barnes appeared in the July 
American Journal of Sociology. 


University of Wisconsin.—The World Book Company announces the 
publication of Civic Sociology, a Textbook in Social and Civic Problems 
for Young Americans, by Professor Edward A. Ross. This volume was 
especially planned for a high-school text in sociology and presents, as the 
author states in the Preface, “what the graduate of an American high 
school may reasonably be expected to know in this field.” 


Professor E. C. Lindeman has been in Italy during the last six 
months, observing social and economic conditions. 
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Christian Missions and Oriental Civilizations. A Study in Culture 
Contact. The Reactions of Non-Christian Peoples to Protes- 
tant Missions from the Standpoint of Individual and Group 
Behavior: Outline, Materials, Problems, and Tentative In- 
terpretations. By Maurice T. Price, Pu.D. Foreword by 
Rosert E. Parx. Shanghai, China, 1924. Pp. xxvi+-578. 

This is one of the first books to approach missionary enterprise from 
the scientific, sociological viewpoint, and the result is stimulating and 
gratifying. The author has succeeded in running ahead of the missionary, 


as it were, and in putting himself understandingly into the life, the cul- 
tures, and the attitudes of the oriental peoples; and thus has been able to 


interpret what goes on in the minds of non-Christian peoples when the 
missionary arrives with his positive Christian message. The actions, 
thoughts, and feelings of the Oriental when confronted by the strange 
and peculiar (to him) religious teachings of the Christian missionary are 
made plain in many of their manifold variations. 

The approving and non-approving responses of the Oriental, his 
temporary and permanent responses, his passive and active types of oppo- 
sition, his passive and active forms of receptivity—these are analyzed 
and illustrated extensively. Many of the methods used in missionary 
enterprises are examined with a view to explaining the different results 
obtained. The naiveté, the lack of knowledge of oriental culture, the lack 
of understanding of psycho-sociological principles—these shortcomings 
of many missionaries are made plain. 

Christian missionary activity in the Orient is interpreted as the im- 
pact of a set of culture patterns upon markedly different and often com- 
plex and well-established cultures, with the result that powerful defense 
reactions are aroused. In order that the missionary may avoid many dif- 
ficulties, he needs training along ethnological and psycho-sociological 
lines; he needs to understand social processes, such as conflict, accommo- 
dation, and assimilation. 

One of the far-reaching implications of the book is the possibility of 
working out a world-religion. The treatise gives a comprehension of some 
of the processes whereby people of one type of religious views give them 
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up and adopt another type; it makes the development of one world- 
religion and of one moral universe, wherein “every individual has the 
status of a person with mutual rights and obligations,” seem practical 


and hence appreciably nearer. 
E. S. Bocarpus 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


Outlines of Introductory Sociology. A Textbook of Readings in 
Social Science. By CLARENCE Marsu Case. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1924. Pp. xxxvi-+-980. $3.75. 

There is undoubtedly need of more collections of carefully edited 
readings in sociology than we now have. This need has been largely met 
by the present volume, which is evidently the result of laborious perusal 
of and, on the whole, wise selection from the great mass of literature on 
the subject. The range and number of writers drawn from are unusually 
large, and the names include those who are very familiar and some who 
are not so well known. Foreign authors of various nations are well repre- 
sented, but the selections are mainly from among North Americans. Few 
writers are quoted more than once. Unquestionably the editor is well 
acquainted with the literature, and he has so arranged his material that it 
is illustrative of the trends in current sociological writing, as well as of 
the organized field of sociology. 

The arrangement of subject matter follows the conventional plan 
which has been most used in American universities during the last two 
decades. After seven chapters on foundation principles, which cover the 
nature of the social sciences, the nature of social phenomena, attitudes, 
culture, race, and environment, there are three major parts, “Social Ori- 
gins,” “Social Processes,” and “Social Problems.” It is in this order of 
presentation that the conventionality of the treatment lies. About 250 
pages are devoted to stages of culture and institutions. In this (second) 


part the author takes the environmental viewpoint primarily, and I 
believe his handling of his subject matter is on the whole very good. 


In Part III (“Social Processes’’) the influence of Ross is very clearly 
apparent. The chapter headings are largely the categories which Ross 
employs in his Principles of Sociology. He quotes and cites Ross far more 
frequently than any other person. But there are also selections from such 
writers as Simmel, Schmoller, Small, Dewey, and Cooley, among others. 
The chief categories here used are social processes, socialization, diffu- 
sion, opposition, stratification, equalization, co-operation, organization, 
expansion. 
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Part IV treats such social problems as conservation, public health, 
population, migration, race problems, poverty, crime, mental inadequacy, 
unemployment and insurance, recreation, ignorance, class conflict, social 
reform, and social progress. Some teachers and readers may regard this 
part as too “practical” or descriptively factual, but it should be remem- 
bered that most of the general theory of sociology is contained in the 
first three parts. 

An introductory chapter by the editor on science and the social sci- 
ences affords a good methodological foundation for the selections which 


follow, and brief introductions at the beginning of each chapter and of 
each selection serve to orient the reader. The last two chapters on reform 


and progress serve to relate the treatment as a whole to the problem of 
the utilization of theory in practice. The volume suffers from the disad- 
vantage which any book of readings must suffer, that of some degree of 
discreteness, despite careful editing. But Professor Case has done much 
to overcome this difficulty and has presented a decidedly usable textbook. 


L. L. BERNARD 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


Educational Applications of Sociology. By Davin SNEDDEN. New 
York: The Century Co., 1924. Pp. x+411. $3.50. 

Professor Snedden announces this new book as a revision of parts 
III and IV of his Educational Sociology. Much has been added of value. 
Certainly no one understands better than Professor Snedden the complex- 
ity of the problem with which he deals, and in this book he attempts to 
trace out the complex demands of modern social science upon educational 
theory and practice. Part I is devoted te “The Sociological Foundations 
of Education” and discusses such matters as the schools as social agen- 
cies, education as a means of social efficiency, the objectives of educa- 
tion, the evolution of education, and physical, vocational, social, and cul- 
tural education. Part II discusses “The Sociological Foundations of the 
School Subjects.” The sociological backgrounds of linguistic, mathemat- 
ical, and natural science studies are ably presented. One is disappointed 
only when one comes to civic education through the social sciences. In 
Part I, Professor Snedden has ably discussed the general principles of 
social education. One would naturally expect him to devote much space 
to the social studies in Part II, but only a brief chapter of seven pages is 
allotted to the social studies. In that chapter the only social studies dis- 
cussed are civics and economics. A previous chapter of twelve pages had 
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discussed civic education through history. Apparently Professor Snedden 
does not believe that sociology has any proper place in the public schools, 
though he recognizes in his chapter on social education that it is the chief 
social science. 

Professor Snedden’s book will hardly satisfy those protagonists of 
the social studies in the schools who believe that at least one-fourth of the 
time in all grades should be devoted to such studies. It will be still less 
satisfactory to those who hold that sociology, developed on the basis of 
the study of primary groups, is as simple a subject (if not simpler) as civ- 
ics or economics. Though Professor Snedden is a professor of educa- 
tional sociology in the leading teachers’ training institution in the coun- 
try, one misses from his books any enthusiasm for the socialization of 
the curriculum in the sense of making the social studies central in the 
curriculum. This may be because Professor Snedden sees more of the dif- 
ficulties than some of us see who are simpler minded. 


Cuartes A. ELL woop 
UNIVERSITY OF Missouri 


Society and Its Surplus. By NEweEti LeRoy Sims. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1924. Pp. 581-+-xii. $3.00. 


Any analysis of reality must be dynamic. Even the ultimate struc- 
ture of mind or matter is no longer conceived in static terms. Hence, Pro- 
fessor Sims is on the right track in handling the essence of social fact as 
energy, movement. His book is primarily a description of social change 
or evolution as the variants of two assumptions: First, that society is 
essentially a physical phenomenon; and second, that surplus manifesta- 
tions of the energy of social aggregates is the stuff of sociology. The 
resultant formula is that social power derived from surplus is the funda- 
mental factor in social change. His definition of sociology as “the science 
of the cosmic process in the social order, or, more definitely, the science 
of group energy and power, treating specifically of the genesis, develop- 
ment, extent, modes, distribution, integration, conservation, dissipation, 
degradation, elevation, direction, general influence, and behavior of en- 
ergy manifest in social forms” indicates the tenor of the book and its 
kinship with Herbert Spencer and Simon Patten. The bulk of this mono- 
graph (for it is a monograph rather than a systematic outline of general 
sociology) is devoted to a classification of energies, forms, and mani- 
festations of surplus, the process of surplus accumulation, the conditions 
of social evolution or progress in terms of surplus, and the methods or 
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plans for redistribution of surplus in terms of democracy and justice. 
Thus social progress is defined as “an accumulation of social surplus to- 
gether with such equitable distribution of the same as will best further 
continual accumulation and promote a sufficient degree of harmony to 
guarantee evolutionary rather than revolutionary change.” The formula, 
progress involves chiefly redistribution, necessitates a comparison of sug- 
gested methods, such as positive eugenics; elimination of preventable 
disease; more equitable distribution of income, leisure and education; 
functional ownership (not absolute communistic or Marxian equality of 
wealth or income, but a leaning toward Tawney, Cole, Russell, and Veb- 
len); and co-operative industry. Thus the author’s cycle of exposition 
begins with all the rigors of physical science and ends in utopia. 

Such a unilateral analysis of social complexity naturally provokes 
caveats both as to fact and method. The whole discussion of comparative 
racial or national energies suffers from too many assumptions and non 
sequiturs. This is inevitable in an attempt to stretch a formula over so 
large a field. 

The references, chapter bibliographies, and index are solid and satis- 
fying. But errata in citing authors occur frequently (e.g., pp. 14, 16, 36, 
52, 109, 152, 165, and index). 

ARTHUR J. Topp 
CHICAGO 


Vom Wirtschaftsgeist im Orient. By ALFRED RUHL. Leipzig: 
Verlag von Quelle & Meyer, 1925. Pp. vii+92. 

Here is a volume written in the spirit and in the manner of Sombart’s 
studies in the origins of modern capitalism. The contrast between the 
modern and the medieval mind in respect to trade, which Sombart’s inves- 
tigation emphasized, is no more striking than the contrast in the attitudes 
of the present-day Orient and the Occident, which is the theme of this 
fascinating little volume. In some very real sense Riihl’s study may be 
regarded as merely another chapter in the natural history of the capital- 
istic systems. 

Although it is the purpose of the author to contrast the Orient and 
the Occident, his method has been to study a single region. He has sought 
to describe differences in trade customs which are striking and character- 
istic but concrete, rather than to formulate broad generalizations based 
upon a wider survey. He has chosen Algiers for study, partly because the 
Oriental tradition is still strong, in spite of the influence of France, and 
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partly because the material in regard to the more commonplace aspects 
of the daily life of the people is abundant. From this material he has 
succeeded in sketching the outlines of a social order which seems all the 
more remote from us, perhaps because it is like the one from which we 
have so recently emerged, but a social order in which we have rather im- 
mediate practical interest because it is one with which we are more and 
more practically concerned. 

One item of particular interest is the references to the Jew. In Algiers 
the Jew seems to play precisely the réle that he played in Europe in the 
Middle Ages. 

Rosert E. Park 

University oF CHICAGO 


The Negro from Africa to America. By W. D. WEATHERFORD. In- 
troduction by James H. Dillard. New York: George H. 
Doran Co., 1924. Pp. 487. $5.00. 

For a long time there has been a very real demand for a source- 
book on the American Negro. This book by W. D. Weatherford comes as 
nearly meeting that demand as any book that has yet been published. 
The Negro from Africa to America is not a critical nor a scholarly work. 


It is frankly a compilation, but it contains more interesting facts about 
the Negro, and covers more phases of negro life—and in doing so displays 
more candor and understanding for all parties concerned, i.e., the black 
man and the white man, North and South—than any other book on the 
subject. 

The black man in America has had a romantic history. There is no 
such stuff for literature and for poetry in the experience of any people in 
America as there is in the life, past and present, of the black man. He 
has been a slave; he is now free, and has the legal status of a citizen. 
One thing that makes the career interesting is the fact that he is, as Ray 
Stannard Baker once described him, “the man farthest down,” the man 
most removed from the understanding and sympathy of the larger world 
in which he lives. This man farthest down is now engaged in a mortal 
struggle to attain actually, within the American community, the status 
which he has legally. The thesis of this book is that, with time and 
patience, this is possible, with the understanding that in their intimate 
social life the races agree to live apart. 

This separate racial life already exists. In order to meet the limita- 
tions with which he has been surrounded, the Negro has had to create a 
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communal and a racial culture of his own. The Negro race, as Booker 
Washington used to say, is a nation within a nation. For somewhat dif- 
ferent reasons the Jews in this country are in a similar situation. The 
Jews are seeking to preserve their culture while accommodating them- 
selves in other respects to the conditions of American life. Different as 
they are in other respects, the Negro and the Jew are alike in this. And 
this fact is also interesting in this connection because the Jews and the 
Negroes are the only peoples, of the many peoples in America, who have 
produced in America a folk, or at least a race, literature. The Jew and 
the Negro are therefore the two outstanding illustrations of the impend- 
ing cultural pluralism so interestingly advocated by Horace Kallen. 
What Mr. Weatherford proposes for the Negro, Mr. Kallen proposes for 
all the races and language groups in America. He would add to the fed- 
eration of states the federation of races. The American people have not 
fairly faced this issue. But the Ku Klux Klan and the Nordic propaganda 
are unquestionably preparing the way for such a new constellation of the 
forces in the cultural life of America. 
RoBerT E. PARK 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Industry and Civilization. By C. DELISLE BuRNs. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 278. $3.50. 

The purpose and content of Mr. Burns’s new book are quite accu- 
rately indicated in a sentence from the preface: ‘This analysis and criti- 
cism of the moral standards operative in regard to economic activities is 
intended to result in increasing a knowledge of moral philosophy, and in 
correcting some of the traditional moral assumptions of economics.” The 
author’s reasoning is developed from the following fundamental assump- 
tions: (1) that the Aristotelian conception of the good life is a sounder 
ethical principle than the English conception of virtue; (2) that the good 
life is a matter of self-development, though the principle of service must 
also be included in formulating moral standards, for reasons which are 
not made clear; (3) that the human being is not an appetite mainly, but 
a tendency or a “set” in a certain direction; and (4) that the realiza- 
tion of these tendencies is to be expected both in productive and in con- 
sumptive activities, or, in other words, that the distinction commonly 
made between consumption and production is artificial. 

There was a marked parallelism between Mr. Burns’s handling of 
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certain problems and J. M. Clark’s handling of the same topics in his 
Economics of Overhead Costs, but Professor Clark’s handling was much 
more penetrating and more objective. 
This book is a contribution to that marginal field which lies on the 
boundary of economics and ethics. 
N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Sticks and Stones. By Lewis Mumrorp. New York: Boni & 
Liveright, 1924. Pp. 247. $2.50. 

“The characteristic buildings of each period are the memorials to 
their dearest institutions . . . . for architecture sums up the civilization it 
enshrines and the mass of our buildings can never be better or worse than 
the institutions that have shaped them.” Thus is Spencer’s dictum about 
human government applied, and that very skilfully, to the housing prob- 
lem. The real merit of the book lies not in this thesis, which is obvious 
enough, but in the historical facts which have been put together with a 
great deal of literary art to illustrate it. For example, the “communism” 
of New England villages contrasted with the slave basis of southern clas- 
sical architecture is illuminating. .Likewise the mirroring of our imperial- 
istic stirrings and our age of machinery in the civic and commercial build- 
ings of the eighties and nineties and our modern industrial centers. The 
book abounds in deft touches such as the conclusion that modern sky- 
scraper architecture is “not for men but for angels and aviators.” The 
familiar leitmotifs of machine civilization, the lag between human and 
physical science, the necessity for regional planning, rational conserva- 
tion, imitation of city growth through decentralization of industry and its 
shift through modern motor transportation to small towns and villages, 
appropriation of unearned increment, garden cities—in short, the develop- 
ing of ability “to select and control our heritage from the past, to alter 
our present attitudes and habits, and to project fresh forms into which 
our energies may be freely poured”—are stressed convincingly and effect- 
ively. A well selected though brief bibliography contributes toward mak- 
ing this a book well worth the beautiful type and binding which the pub- 
lisher has bestowed upon it. 

ARTHUR J. Topp 


CHICAGO 
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Versuche zu einer Soziologie des Wissens. Herausgegeben im 
Auftrage des Forschungsinstituts fiir Sozialwissenschaften 
in Kéln. Von Max ScHELER. Miinchen und Leipzig: Dunck- 
er und Humblot, 1924. Pp. x+450. 

This book deserves to rank and to function among the principal 
orientation-monuments for all sociologists. It affords an outlook for the 
widest survey of the area of the adventure to which sociological pio- 
neering is committed. Since they have dragged out of obscurity the ele- 
mentary truth that no interpretation of human affairs is complete unless 
it has completely reckoned with the omnipresent group factor, no stop- 
ping-place remains for sociologists until they have followed the group 
clue throughout all dimensions of human relations. This does not mean 
that the sociologist, as such, has, or ever will have, a mandate to furnish 
final interpretations of all aspects of human reality indiscriminately. It 
does mean that there is use for specializations of sociological technique, 
in every area of human affairs, by scholars otherwise qualified to investi- 
gate within those areas. From the remotest discoverable differentiations 
in the direction of human life among the biological elements, to the ut- 
most variations of interpsychical influence, in unconscious suggestion as 
well as in science or art or philosophy or religion, there is work to be done 
by the investigator with a technique adapted to detection of group phases 
in the respective manifestations. Not in the sense of the earlier enthusi- 
asts who imagined sociology as a hegemony over all knowledge, but in 
the line of the new perception that interindividual influences play a part 
in every variation of the human lot, the field of sociology is the human 
world. While it is true that sociology must deal with “pauperism, pros- 
titution, and plumbing,” it is all the more true that sociology must take 
part in explaining the highest, widest, and deepest reaches of the human 
mind. No previous methodological treatise has done as much to impress 
this fact as the volume before us. 

The book is what the Germans call a Sammelwerk, or, as we some- 
times less accurately say, a symposium. The editor contributes an intro- 
duction of 146 pages on “Problems of a Sociology of Knowledge.” The 
remainder of the book is made up as follows: 


II. FORMAL COGNITIONAL SOCIOLOGY AND EPISTEMOLOGY 


GENERAL PART: GENERAL FORMS AND LIMITATIONS OF COGNITIVE STRUCTURE 


1. Luchtenberg (Privatdozent fiir Philosophie und Padagogik an der Universi- 
tat Koln). Forms in Which Knowledge Is Transmitted. 
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2. Jerusalem (late of Vienna). The Sociological Limitation of Thought and of 


the Thought Forms. 
3. Stoltenberg (Berlin). Apprehension and Transmission. 


SPECIAL PART: LIMITATIONS UPON KNOWLEDGE IN THE REALMS OF HISTORY, 
LAW, AND ECONOMICS. 


. Hashagen (Bonn). Extra-Scientific Influences Upon the New History. 
. Honigsheim. Uniformity of Style Between Economy and Psychical Culture. 
3. Honigsheim. Sociology of Jurisprudence. 


III. SUBSTANTIVE COGNITIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
(HISTORICAL TYPES OF SCIENTIFIC CO-OPERATION) 


. Spindler (K6ln). Indian Social Circles. 

. Landsberg (Bonn). On the Cognitive Sociology of the Aristotelian School. 

. Honigsheim. Sociology of Scholasticism. 

. Honigsheim. Sociology of Realistic and of Nominalistic Thinking. 

. Honigsheim. Sociology of Mysticism. 
Vollrath (Erlangen). On the Sociology of Modern Coteries (Stefan George, 
Johannes Miiller, Graf Keyserling, Rudolf Steiner). 

. Mittenzwey. On the Sociology of Psycho-Analytical Cognition. 

. Stein. The Sociology of the Rudolf Steiner Coterie. 


The merit of the book is due not to its having done much toward 
solving the problems indicated by the titles, but to its having proposed 
them. In order to advance from the prospectus stage to the achievement 
rank, sociology must prove itself able to do its share toward the interpre- 
tation in which problems of this order emerge. 

After all this has been said, it must be admitted that before the book 
can exert its appropriate influence in this country, American sociologists 
will have to gird themselves for a kind of effort which has been conspic- 
uous for its absence from our programs in recent years. In his Introduc- 
tion the editor traverses ranges of thought which we have scarcely en- 
tered. The argument leaves no uncertainty about the fact that at least 
in the field of “Wissenssoziologie,’ Germans and Americans have not 
occupied the same universe of discourse. Before we can do justice to the 
issues to which the book is devoted, therefore, it will not only be neces- 
sary for us to go back and reconstruct Simmelism, whether we sympa- 
thize with it or not, but also to pick up all the other threads of recent 
tradition which are woven into the present tissue of German theory. Rel- 
atively to our present American state of mind the Introduction is in 
effect more a barrier than an entrance to understanding of the outlook of 
the collaborators. In spite of the handicap of unfamiliarity with its 
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background, however, if they will exercise sufficient patience, Americans 

may ferret out the substance of the reasoning, and none of them who deal 
with methodology at all can afford to omit the attempt. A few sentences 
from the Preface will add precision to the foregoing description: 

The editor has attempted to present here first of all, in its base lines and 
in systematic form, a sociology of knowledge, upon the basis of a philosophical 
standing-ground which rejects the epistemological theories of positivism and 
their consequences, and accordingly holds that a metaphysical world-cognition 
is an “eternal” demand of reason, and that it is also possible. We have a right 
to ask the critics to bear in mind that this is a first attempt—in contrast with 
the decades of miscellaneous investigation which the adherents of the positivy- 
istic tendencies have devoted to the subject. Being such a first attempt, our 
work cannot hope to be more than an energetic stimulus to the firm grasping 
of the mass and variety of the problems here involved, and to the deliberate 
and systematic shaping of the Sociology of Knowledge as a division of labor. 
The editor hopes that, whether the base lines and theses here presented— 
chiefly in antithesis with the theories and results of the positivistic Wissens- 
soziologie—evoke valid agreement or valid opposition, the proposed end may 
be promoted. In particular it were to be desired that representatives of the 
special sciences and the technologists would contribute to the same end by sub- 
jecting the nature and the development, each of his own field of knowledge, to 
methodical sociological examination, and by reporting the results. 

Obviously the methodology thus contemplated is in direct antithesis 
with prevailing sociological tendencies in the United States. Unless we 
are willing, however, to assume that wisdom begins and ends with us, 
here is a challenge to reconsider all our fundamental conceptions—a 
challenge which we cannot afford to decline. Perhaps the synthesis next 
in order is perception that all positive or “scientific” knowledge, as we 
call it, must eventually recognize its accountability to all the relativities 
which a valid epistemology discovers. 

At all events, this book opens up vistas of social relations compared 
with which our sociological searchings thus far have been parochial. 
ALBION W. SMALL 
University OF CHICAGO 


Liberté-Egalité-Solidarité, Essais d’Analyse. By ApRIEN NAVILLE, 

Professeur Honoraire des Universités de Neuchatel et Genéve. 

; Librairie Payot et Cie, Lausanne, Genéve, Neuchatel, 1024. 
4 124 pages in 8 v. 

The sense of hopeless confusion which takes hold of one in reading 

so much recent literature in “sociology” and “political science” has struck 
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Professor A. Naville, retired professor of the University of Geneva, 
Switzerland, and he is anxious to do his share to remedy the situation. 
He is a quiet observer, watching, at the very doors of the offices of the 
League of Nations, what is going on. It is refreshing indeed to read the 
prose of a man who is careful to take no step until he feels quite sure he 
_is not using a term conveying an indefinite meaning! 

The undertaking is both very modest and very bold. Modest, be- 
cause the author writes at the very beginning of the book: “Je ne . 
pose guére de programme, j’essaie un débrouillement de notions” (3); or: 
“J’espere avoir, par lV’analyse, préparé, en quelque mesure, la synthése 
que d’autres feront” (34). Bold, because it goes right to the root of our 
modern dabbling into social and political matters: What, asks Professor 
Naville, is back of the motto of the eighteenth-century revolutions “Lib- 
erté,” “Egalité,” and “Solidarité”’? (which word he prefers to the mis- 
leading “Fraternité” [see page 5]). One hundred and fifty years have 
passed, and little have we progressed in understanding the accurate mean- 
ing of those concepts! 

Of course, some readers may grow impatient and think that so many 
apparently obvious statements at first are not warranted. Let them wait, 
and they will realize that the precaution was not superfluous. The con- 
clusions to which you are led are often quite surprising. The best thing 
to do is to illustrate from the book itself. 

We take the first essay, on Liberté: Professor Naville does not dis- 
cuss “libre arbitre” ; he accepts it. The freedom he speaks of is (8) “Ja 
liberté de Vexécution, de lV action” in society. And this is the provisional 
definition of it: “La liberté, c’est la possibilité de faire ce qu’on veut. 
Ou bien: La liberté consiste a ne pas étre empéché de faire ce qu’on vou- 
drait. Le contraire de la liberté c’est Vimpossibilité de faire ce qu’on veut 
ou ce qu’on voudrait” (9). And: “Tranchons le mot: étre libre, c’est 
dominer. La liberté est une domination” (11). Or again, speaking of 
“liberté sociale”: “étre libre socialement, c’est contraindre, c’est empiéter 
sur la liberté des autres” (22). But if this is so, our beautiful goal of 
“freedom to all” is impossible by definition, since to have one man “Jibre” 
you must have one man “contraint.” And indeed no political system can 
change it, and, for instance, political freedom in a so-called democracy 
does not at all increase with the decrease of political authority of the 
governing body, as obtains in a monarchy. Let us have this passage in 
full: 

Qu’on me permette de prendre comme exemple |’Etat auquel j’appartiens. 
La République genevoise est un des Etats les plus démocratiques qu'il y ait. 
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Eh bien! c’est une oligarchie. I! y a sur son territoire environ 170 000 habi- 
tants, et le nombre des citoyens ayant droit de vote est d’environ 39 000. Un 
quart a peine de la population, moins qu’un quart, peut décider et agir au nom 
des trois autres quarts et les contraindre 4 l’obéissance. D’ailleurs, en fait, la 
souveraineté est exercée par un nombre d’individus bien inférieur au chiffre des 
électeurs inscrits. Beaucoup n’usent pas du droit que leur donne la loi et 
s abstiennent. Et puis, dans les votations les votants se divisent. Il y a, comme 
on dit, une minorité, ou des minorités, 4 cété de la majorité. En chaque cas, 
c'est la majorité seule qui exerce le pouvoir souverain. Aux derniéres élections 
du gouvernement genevois cette majorité fut d’environ 12 000 votants. Ces 
12 000 citoyens sont ainsi en quelque mesure, pour une période de trois ans, 
les maitres d’une population de 170 000 Ames. II ne faut pas oublier, en outre, 

la domination qu’une génération exerce sur les générations ultérieures. En 

démocratie, comme en tout autre régime, les décisions présentes engagent 
lavenir. Nous faisons des dépenses que nos fils payeront; l’Etat aujourd’hui 
contracte une dette dont peut-étre aucun de ceux qui la décident ne verra 
l’exécution. Les lois, les traités, les décrets administratifs, les sentences judici- 
aires peuvent avoir pour ceux qui viennent aprés nous des conséquences plus 
graves que pour nous mémes. Nous les lions. La démocratie est une oligarchie 
trés élargie, mais la nature de la liberté politique y reste la méme, et la méme 
aussi que dans la monarchie. La liberté politique, c’est la domination, la 
souveraineté (25). 


And this is not all: 
Qu’en faudra-t-il dire quand le nombre des membres du corps souverain 
aura été doublé par l’admission du vote féminin? ... Il faut voir les choses 


comme elles sont. Le régime démocratique ne produit pas nécessairement un 
accroissement de liberté politique (26). 


But that does not mean, either, that one of the systems is not su- 

perior—at least virtually—to the other. Only, the superiority is not 

where we thought it was (in the special form of government) ; it is else- 

where. One must “distinguer avec soin la possibilité [of making use of 
the ‘domination’ or ‘liberté sociale’ | de la nécessité” (27): 

Si la majorité a l’intelligence ouverte, si elle veut éviter des conflits vio- 
lents, si elle a des sentiments humains, de la sympathie pour la minorité, si elle 
désire que le parti, le plus faible se trouve 4 son aise dans |’Etat, elle n’abusera 
pas de son pouvoir, elle en usera au contraire avec modération, elle respectera 


le développement des volontés, elle régnera libéralement. Alors chez la minorité 
le sentiment de la contrainte sera peu de chose (27). 


ig To sum up: While there is little political freedom in democracy, as 
4 in monarchy, the chances are that the “contrainte” will be felt less in 
democracies; or, to use a good catchword, democracy is more likely to 
give us the government of the “bon tyran” than is monarchy. 
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Similar considerations hold for international politics. It is only too 
evident that freedom on one side makes for servitude on the other. See 
what happens after a war. But here again there are differences due to 
the general trend of thought, let us say the moral dispositions, of the 
government. To monarchy about corresponds imperialism, and to de- 
mocracy, federalism. As regards freedom, these systems are of unequal 
value only inasmuch as federalism offers more probability of considera- 
tion for the conquered than imperialism. (Possibly the factor of time, or 
historical conditions, ought to be emphasized here. One may doubt 
whether the Roman world could have fared so well under federalistic 
methods as under imperialistic methods. ) 

Then comes the discussion of “liberté civile,” leading to such prob- 
lems as slavery and property. With regard to the latter, Professor Na- 
ville agrees with another Swiss writer, Roguin (Régle du Droit), that 
“une loi générale peut produire des résultats opposés selon toutes sortes 
de circonstances”: 


Supposons que le nombre des propriétaires soit petit, supposons en outre 
que ces quelques privilégiés soient égoistes, autoritaires, qu’ils traitent des- 
potiquement leurs subordonnés, ou bien supposons qu’ils soient inintelligents, 
paresseux, inertes et que leurs biens négligés ou mal administrés ne fassent 
vivre qu’eux-mémes et quelques domestiques. Dans un pareil état social il y 


aura moins de liberté que sous un régime communautaire altruiste et intelli- 
gent. Au contraire, supposons que les grands propriétaires augmentent l’avoir 
social par leur intelligence et leur énergie, et que sous leur autorité paternelle 
vivent et prospérent de nombreuses familles dans une autonomie relative: 
supposons [etc]...; alors le régime de la propriété privée sera effectivement 
un gain de la liberté sociale (31-32). 


Some may say that we really know these things. Perhaps we do. But 
we do not seem to realize that we know them; or, rather, we seem to ap- 
proach political problems as if we did not know the first word about them. 
And this is the point. 

If we felt like making a criticism, it would be that the author clings 
perhaps too much, for the purpose he has in view, to technical terms. It 
would sound more convincing to some if ethical concepts were introduced 
from time to time; for instance, that of “jouissance” ; and if we were told 
that, in case the “propriétaire” is efficient, there will be an increase in 
“happiness”; such professorial terms as “liberté civile,’ or “avantage 
politique” sound so abstract! In saying this, the writer has simply in 
mind the case of young students reading such a book; we can never make 
efforts enough to make them realize theories in terms of actual life. 

The conclusions of this first chapter—which is also the most suggest- 
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ive—are brief; and they need not be long. Once we have understood the 
use of “analyse” we can apply the method on special problems rather 
easily ourselves. For instance, we can all see that while a real “con- 
trainte” for many, “prohibition” really means increase in “liberté”—and 
often to those to whom it appears most as “contrainte.” 


The second essay, on Egalité, is striking by some suggestions which 
the author is making as he goes on with his “analyse” ; speaking for in- 
stance of woman suffrage, he is not sure that the world will benefit much 
by it on the domain of legislation. But he has this to say: 

La psychologie et la sociologie engagent a croire que le pouvoir ot le réle 
des femmes serait le plus utile c’est l’exécutif, plutét que le législatif ou le 
judiciaire. La rapidité et la clairvoyance de leur coup d’oeil les rend propres a 
sia plus qu’a élaborer des lois de portée lointaine ou 4 les interpréter 

60). 

About social hierarchy Professor Naville has several pages which are 
summarized in these words: 

Leur disparition [of social classes]...porterait un coup fatal au bien 
de l’ensemble et a la civilisation. La civilisation repose sur la division du 
travail, qui, elle-méme, demande la formation d’aptitudes et de capacités 
spéciales. Ces capacités pourraient-elles trouver, pour leur développement, un 
autre milieu aussi favorable que ceux de la famille et de la classe?...Les 
théoriciens de ce qu’on appelait le droit naturel oubliaient trop la valeur de la 
tradition et l’utilité des différences de famille et de classe pour la formation 
des virtuosités spéciales nécessaires au développement de la civilisation 
(64-65). 

The third essay, Solidarité, leaves with us, even more than the two 
first, the impression that they are not so much new ideas which are offered 
as helpful distinctions between ideas, or within ideas. After all, it is a 
deeper psychology of social and political notions that we gain; and this 
psychology teaches us that, in itself, a political or social institution has no 
particular influence in life, but that in each case one has to take into con- 
sideration also the contingencies and the spirit in which they are applied. 
(As an illustration, preliminary to the application to social problems, 
Professor Naville says: “Suppose the applause of the public goes to a 
whole orchestra, all the members are satisfied and solidarity gains by it; 
but if the applause goes to one member, distinguishing him from the oth- 
ers, will the others be satisfied? Will it make for solidarity?’’) 


The few illustrations we gave may convince our readers that the book 
could render real service in clarifying our discussions on social and eth- 
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ical problems. A translation would be worth while and the little volume 
would find a very appropriate place on the reserve shelves of our libraries. 


ALBERT SCHINZ 
SmitH COLLEGE 


Christian Literature in Moslem Lands. A study of the Activities of 
the Moslem and Christian Press in all Mohammedan Coun- 
tries. By a joint committee appointed by the Committee of 
Reference and Counsel of the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America and the Committee on Social and Religious 
Surveys. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1923. Pp. xii+- 
306. $3.50. 

This volume is more than a survey of the literature of Christian 
propaganda. It is a survey of the world-wide conflict that is now going 
on over more than half the world between Christianity and Mohamme- 
danism. In December, 1921, a committee representing the twelve differ- 
ent regions into which the Moslem world was divided met at Cairo, 
Egypt, and during the next two months local committees appointed for 
the different regions were busy gathering materials. Eventually all were 
gathered together and thrown into the form which they have in the pres- 
ent volume, which is a sketch, or a series of bird’s-eye views. 

Considering the wide field covered and the obscure corners into which 
the investigation necessarily extended, the report is an exceedingly inter- 
esting document. 

One of the first and most interesting facts brought out is the rising 
self-consciousness, in spite of the wide separation of its component parts, 
and the growing sense of unity in the Moslem world. Everywhere the 
stirrings of new life were manifest, and everywhere schools were multi- 
plying in numbers, and the “ability to read increasingly coveted.” The 
Moslem world is learning to read. In Egypt there is agitation for compul- 
sory education. In India the enrolment of Moslems in the schools is five 
times as great as it was thirty years ago. In the great centers of Islamic 
life “the shrill call of the newsboy is now as much a part of daily life as 
the sonorous cry from the minaret.” In Bagdad Arabs are reading the 
Pickwick Papers, and on the gulf ports of Iran the most popular literature 
is a translation of cheap detective stories. 

In view of all these changes, there is a wide demand among missions 
for a literature which will appeal not merely to scholars, but to the com- 
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mon man. Because of the influence which the newspaper has attained, it 
has been proposed to use it for evangelistic purposes. 

What it actually intended to do is to set up in different regions in the 
Moslem world publication houses where the work of printing and publish- 
ing propagandic literature could be carried on for all the missions in a 
given region. The culture conflict between Christianity and Moham- 
medanism is to be fought out in the future through the medium of the 
printing press. 


Rosert E. PARK 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Rural Michigan (“Rural State and Province Series”). By Lew A. 
Cuase. The Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. 490. $2.50. 


Rural California (“Rural State and Province Series”). By E. J. 
Wicxson. The Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 399. $2.50. 


Rural Texas (‘Rural State and Province Series”). By WILLIAM B. 
BizzeELtt. The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 477. $2.50. 


These books represent an effort to compile for each state such infor- 
mation as seems pertinent to rural life. Each can be expected to have 
little vogue without the political limits of the state it describes. The ob- 
jective of the editor and publishers is doubtless to get these books into the 
high schools. Each book for its state serves as a sort of compromise be- 
tween a text on rural statistics and a digest of state and federal reports. 

In so far as these publications describe the rural areas in terms of 
physical and climatic settings, or so long as they describe soils, mines, 
and other resources, they may have some meaning and interest for the 
prospective readers. But as statistical presentations they are bound to 
miss the mark because most of the figures are out of date before the books 
go to print, and before they have been in use long they are cluttered up 
with considerable useless material. 

Some of the subjects taken up in this series are marketing, rural 
communication, and transportation. Probably more could be said on 
these subjects. Certainly more could have been said on the co-operative 
marketing corporations in California. All three books treat the subject 
“rural life,” but in no instance is the problem of rural life discussed. 
Among these rural problems we would mention the recent increased mi- 
grations to the city, the decline of rural newspapers, the passing of the 
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village, and what is being popularly termed “the suburbanization of the 
small town.” 

Mr. Bizzell, in his Rural Texas, has gone a little further than his col- 
leagues in the use of maps and charts. He has a chapter on state fairs, 
but he is so absorbed in the mechanics of organization that he misses an 
excellent opportunity to describe rural life. 

NELS ANDERSON 

CHICAGO 


What I Believe. By BERTRAND RussELt. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1925. Pp. 87. $1.00. 


OCuo Vadimus? Some Glimpses of the Future. By E. E. FourNrER 
D’AtBe. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925. Pp. 92. $1.00. 


Narcissus: An Anatomy of Clothes. By Grratp HEarp. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925. Pp. 150. $1.00. 

These three volumes are among the latest additions to the “Today 
and Tomorrow Series” with which E. P. Dutton and Company have been 
attracting attention. Although none of these little books are of such a 
character as to justify classification as contributions to science, they 


merit the attention of social scientists as well as of natural scientists on 
account of their value as readable, challenging statements in popular 
terms of what their authors believe to be some of the implications of the 
findings of modern science for the human life of the future. They are the 
sort of reading one would like for students specializing in sociology for 
the sake of the sort of background and stimulus they provide. 

One of the three merits more particular mention here. Narcissus: 
An Anatomy of Clothes is, as the title suggests, a brief survey of the evo- 
lution of styles of clothing from earliest times to the present. The author 
presents the thesis that clothes, taken together with other elements of 
material culture, constitute a projection of the force making for evolution, 
and that as such their changes have partially replaced the changes of 
organic evolution. The author develops also an interesting but not con- 
vincing theory that changes in styles of clothing have been the conse- 
quence of changes in the styles of architecture. This book contains sug- 
gestions which might be worked out in a more thorough piece of sociologi- 
cal research. 

Fioyp N. House 
University or CHICAGO 
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Two Portuguese Communities in New England. By Dona tp R. 


357. $4.00. 

This is a careful and cautious statistical study of the Portuguese in 
New Bedford, Fall River, and Portsmouth. It is introduced with a re- 
view of the accessible literature in regard to the racial composition of the 
Portuguese, particularly with reference to the extent of admixture of the 
native Iberian stocks with the Negro. 

The study shows that the Portuguese are, by all the accepted stand- 
ards, a low-grade people, and one that responds very slowly to supposedly 
better economic and living conditions of the American environment. It 
shows pretty conclusively that this inferiority cannot, so far as present 
knowledge goes, be explained in racial terms. Inferiority in physical 
stamina, in culture, and in living conditions seems to be due less to funda- 
mental racial than to local and historical factors. 

Particularly interesting is the detailed analysis and comparison with 
other immigrant groups, of the high infant mortality rate among the Por- 
tuguese. For them, as for other immigrant groups, infant mortality seems 
to be correlated with eight specific conditions, namely: (1) Length of 
residence in the United States; (2) literacy and illiteracy; (3) knowledge 
of English; (4) methods of feeding; (5) family income; (6) employ- 
ment of mothers outside the home; (7) frequency of pregnancies; (8) 
general intelligence, which may or may not be racial. 

RosBert E. PARK 
University oF CHICAGO 


Social Problems and Social Policy. By JAMEs Forp. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1923. Pp. xii+1027. $4.00. 

Of the making of anthologies there is no end; perhaps because the 
stream of books is so swollen that nobody can compass more than a drop 
here and there. Most of these books, like lettuce heads, have so many 
outside leaves that we thank the anthologist and the cook alike for giving 
us only the hearts of them. There are cooks who serve our salads ready 
to the last trick; there are others who offer us the ingredients, which we 
may put together as we like, with or without dressing. Professor Ford 
belongs to the second group. His compilation of materials on social path- 
ology covers five general topics: social purpose, social method, the prob- 
lem of defectiveness, problem of poverty, problem of criminality. These 
132 selections are arranged under 39 headings, but without any connect- 
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ive tissue such as Park and Burgess furnished in their Introduction, or as 
Douglas, Hitchcock and Atkins provide in The Worker in Modern Eco- 
nomic Society. By the very nature of such a compilation there is no open 
door for the critic to enter. All one might conceivably quarrel about is 
the compiler’s judgment on the merit of his contributors, and on this 
score he has acquitted himself, for they include the best names in the 
whole field of social pathology and ethics, and the selections are from 
their most representative works. 
ArTuHuR J. Topp 
CHICAGO 


Days of Delusion. A Strange Bit of History. By Clara ENDICOTT 
Sears. Cambridge: The Riverside Press, 1924. Pp. xxvi+- 
264. $3.00. 

This is the story of William Miller, a rural preacher and prophet, 
whose millennial predictions were responsible for one of the most extraor- 
dinary religious delusions in the history of America, which has been sin- 
gularly subject to religious hysteria. 

The attention which has been directed in recent years to study of 
mass movements, to public opinion and propaganda, has lent a new inter- 
est to these outbreaks of fanaticism and hysteria. The author has given 
a strikingly candid, sympathetic, but critical account of the agitation 
which began in 1831 and ended October 22, 1844, when thousands of Mil- 
lerites, having abandoned their homes and their ordinary avocations, 
went out into the open fields and waited all night, in the midst of a furious 
storm, for the end of the world. 

As this account is based upon source materials, the letters and records 
of participants, as well as the accounts of eye-witnesses, the volume offers 
a very valuable body of materials for the study of the rise and decline not 
merely of a religious delusion, but of a religious sect. 

RosBert E. PARK 

University oF CHICcAco 


Population. By Carr-SAUNDERS, A.M. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, 1925. Pp. 112. $1.00. 
This little volume is one of a new series intended to furnish the gen- 
eral reader, in brief space and in simple language, all that he will want 
to know of our existing knowledge on, and at the same time to provide the 
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student an easy introduction to a further study of the same topic. When 
it happens, as in this case, that a scholar is able to present the results of 
his wide research in the form of a simple and interesting narrative, the 
result is indeed a welcome addition to our sources of knowledge. 

Most persons who read this little work of Carr-Saunders, even though 
they were acquainted with his more exhaustive and scholarly work on the 
same topic, would realize the human interest of this study, and the im- 
portance which statistics of population have come to have in human 
affairs in recent years. 

RoBeErtT E. Park 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


An Evaluation of the System of Central Financial Control of Re- 
search in State Governments. By LEonarRD D. Wuire. Bulle- 
tin of the National Research Council, Vol. IX, Part II; No. 
49. Washington: Published by the Council, 1924. Pp. 134. 
$1.25. 

One of the interesting phases of the recent development of scientific 
research is the amount of attention which is being devoted to the study of 
research methods, and of the conditions affecting the progress of research. 
Contemporary students of the social sciences will be interested in Pro- 
fessor White’s study of the effect of certain recent developments in state 
government upon the volume and quality of research which governmental 
agencies and institutions in those states are able to carry out. A consid- 
erable volume of statistical and other evidence has been collected; the 
material is for the most part intelligibly presented; and the author’s con- 
clusions are clearly but moderately stated. The study as a whole might 
be described as a significant chapter in the contemporary history of sci- 


ence. 
Fioyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Catholic Reaction in France. By DENts Gwynn. New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. xii+186. $1.75. 

This little book is a “frankly journalistic attempt to present from the 
point of view of a foreign but sympathetic observer a fairly intelligible 
account of the most important phases of the Catholic movement in 
France since the war.” The Catholic movement is, from the political 
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point of view, a reaction, but from the point of view of the Catholic 
church and of religion in France it is a revival. 

The most interesting chapters in the volume are those describing the 
Catholic press, the Catholic trade unions, and the relation of the church 
to the menace of depopulation. The decline of the birth rate has been 
even greater since than before the war, when it was nearly stationary. 
However, there is a noticeable difference in the regions that are strongly 
Catholic as compared with the regions where large portions of the pop- 
ulation are anti-clerical. 

RoBeErt E. 

University OF CHICAGO 


Citizenship. By Mitton BENNION. Yonkers-on-Hudson and Chi- 
cago: World Book Co., 1925. Pp. xviii-+-219. $1.40. 

This little book deals with the social and ethical principles of citizen- 
ship. In the language of the author its purpose is “to stimulate appre- 
ciation of ethical principles and the development of worthy social ideals 
and to indicate how these ideals may find expression.” In plain and sim- 
ple language this purpose is unfolded. The material is divided propor- 
tionately into two parts: first, the nature of society and social prob- 
lems, and, second, the social and ethical obligations of the individual as 
a member of society. There is an Introduction by Professor Snedden and 
a series of lesson outlines on “Things to Observe,” “Things to Do,” and 
“Problems.” 

The book is adapted for a course in social and ethical foundations in 
high school and nationalization classes. It is lacking in college scope. 
The author’s views on the community church are unacceptable to funda- 
mentalists. 

W. CLINTON HEFFNER 

THIEL COLLEGE 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of Louis Wirth, by Mrs. E. R. Rich, Mr. H. D. McKay, Mr. C. M. Rosen- 
quist, and Mr. P. E. Martin, of the Department of Sociology of the University of 
Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification printed in 
the January number of this Journal. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


The Relation of Orthopedics to Personality—A deformity or an injury pre- 
sents personality problems. Life in all its aspects, including intellectual action, emo- 
tional stability, and social equilibrium, is affected. Much antisocial activity is the re- 
sult of physical handicaps. It is the function of orthopedics to straighten deformities. 
The problem includes personality as well as bones and joints. Every injury or de- 
formity involves adjustment. The success of the adjustment depends upon the type 
of attitudes developed in the treatment.—lIra S. Wile, Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, CXXXIV (May 30, 1925), 1623-27. (1, 4; VIII, 1, 3, 4) ‘ 


The Race Myth Crumbles.—Race myths are based on pseudo-history. Scholars 
show that the Aryan race never existed; that our civilization is not the result of the 
Nordics; and that our own variant, the “Anglo-Saxon Myth” has no physical or cul- 
tural basis. A theory of racial determination of history is made impossible by racial 
mixture—H. E. Barnes, Nation, CXX (May 6, 1925), 515-517. (1, 2; IV, 2 

Il. THE FAMILY 


Should Divorce Cases be Reported ?—Discussion of a bill before Parliament to 
restrict publication of reports of judicial proceedings. It is suggested that a judge be 
empowered to close the court or prohibit the publication of evidence in the interests 
of decency, morality, humanity, or justice, and that publication of proceedings be 
prohibited until the case is concluded—J. Hall Richardson, Fortnightly Review, 
CXVII (June, 1925), 813-20. (II, 3; VI, 5; VII, 3.) P.E.M. 


The Progress of the Family Allowance Movement.—The family allowance 
movement has recently made rapid progress in France, England and Germany, but it 
has lost ground in Scandinavian countries and Switzerland. One of the fundamental 
problems to be solved is whether the allowance should be paid by the government 
or by industrial organizations—P. H. Douglas, Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
XXXIV (May, 1925), 476-82. (II, 3; VII, 1.) H. D. M. 


III. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


The Use of the Median as a Minimum Requirement for International Mi- 
gration.—Public opinion is convinced that immigration should be greatly restricted 
and on some selective plan. The median of our own population can be used as a 
minimum standard so that immigration can improve the race. The tests given are 
physical, mental, and educational. By this method we would admit individuals 
superior to our median as obvious assets, and exclude those inferior to our median, 
who would lower the quality of our stock. —Roswell H. Johnson, Scientific Monthly, 
XX (March, 1925), 254-57. (III, 4; VIII, 2.) P.T.D. 
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De Forenede Staters indvandringspolitik—The Immigration Policy of the 
United States. If the operation of the immigration laws of the United States suc- 
ceeds in improving the racial quality of Americans, a corresponding deterioration 
will necessarily take place in Europe. But no improvement has as yet been observed 
in America nor, so far as the Scandinavian countries are concerned, has any deteri- 
oration occurred.—Sgren Hanson, Nationalpkonomisk Tidsskrift, LXII 


1924), 157-71. (III, 4.) 


The Meaning of Nationality in the Recent Immigration Acts.—The Immigra- 
tion Act of 1921 so ambiguously defined nationality that the courts could not agree 
as to the entrance eligibility of persons from countries lumped together by the 1910 
Census as “other Europe” and “other Asia.” The Act of 1924 provides for estimates 
of small nationalities as a basis for fixing quotas—Edwin D. Dickinson, American 
Journal of International Law, XIX (April, 1925), 344-47. (III, 4.) C.M.R. 


India’s Social Revolution.—Under the leadership of Gandhi, India is undergo- 
ing a profound social revolution. The differences of caste and of religion are being 
thrown aside. Gandhi is insisting upon a self purification of India, with the estab- 
lishment of equality within the nation before it can demand equality from the Brit- 
ish—Dhan Gopal Mukerji, American Review, Il (May-June, 1924), 
5; IV, 2, 3,43 VI, 3, 4.) R. 


Liberia after the World-War.—Liberia is emerging from the difficulties occa- 
sioned by the war. She is progressing in meeting the foreign debt, making necessary 
improvements, and in recovering German trade. Control over the interior is a serious 
problem, but with firm, just treatment and education, greater co-operation is se- 
cured from the natives—Frederick Starr, Journal of Negro History, X (April, 1925), 
113-30. (III, 5; IV, 2.) P.E.M. 


Exodus and Iliad in Ancient America.—This is a brief description of Mayan 
civilization, tracing the story of this race for 1,500 years through its two periods of 
great brilliance to its final decline—Samuel K. Lothrop, Independent, CXIV . Janu- 
ary 10, 1925), 39-40. (III, 3; IV, 2.) P.E.M. 


The Origins of American Man.—Some writers support the theory of inde- 
pendent origin of man in America. The majority of anthropologists, however, be- 
lieve in the Asiatic origin of the American Indian, but do not deny the possibility of 
immigration from other places. Cultural affinities show evidence of Mediterranean 
penetration, as well as of contacts with southern Asia and Polynesia. Lately the pos- 
sibility of Irish and Welsh settlements have been given more consideration. Prob- 
ably there were many immigrations from these sources during the ages—-L. Spence, 
Quarterly Review, 244 (April, 1925), 299-316. (III, 1, 3, 4; V; 4.) H.D.M. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Can There Be a “Human Race?”—The Mongol, the Indian, the Arab, and the 
Negro have all made great contributions to the sum of human achievement. Our 
only distinctive contribution is science and its developments, and it is readily 
adopted by the others. In this group of races equal mental capacity cannot be 
doubted —A. Goldenweiser, Nation, CXX (April 22, 1925), 462-63. (IV, 2; I, 2.) 

H.D.M. 


The Tropics in New York.—Within Harlem’s seventy or eighty blocks we find 
all the negro cultures of the world coming into contact with one another and being 
forced into some form of segregation. Most important of the various types are the 
negroes from the West Indies. Like the Jews they are forever launching out in busi- 
ness and it is among them that we find many of the recognized leaders of the negro 
world—W. A. Domingo, Survey, LIII (March 1, 1925), 648—-so. (IV, ~~ — 
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The Harvest of Race Prejudice.—Segregation is the outer embodiment of the 
inner feeling of the white race. The most gigantic instance of racial segregation in 
the United States is seen in Harlem, where 200,000 negroes are shut in segregated 
areas. The accentuation of race consciousness on the part of the negro has resulted. 
If the negroes were indiscriminately interspersed among the white population of 
New York, race consciousness would weaken to the point of disappearance. The Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People and the Urban League are 
attempting to secure racial equality—Kelly Miller, Survey, LITI (March 1, 1925), 
682-83. (IV, 2.) P. T. D. 


Black Workers and the City.—The negro by tradition, and probably by tem- 
perament, is agricultural. To this economy his mental and social habits have been 
adjusted. Today the city negro is in a process of evolution. Formerly the negro was 
found in the jobs that lead to nothing beyond the merit of long and faithful service. 
New positions in industry have been opened up and gradually negro men, at least, 
are abandoning personal service for the greater pay of industrial work. Slowly the 
negroes are becoming skilled and organized. It is not improbable that in industry 
and in the life of the city the black workers will compensate in utility and progres- 
siveness for what they lack in numbers and traditions——Charles S. Johnson, Survey, 
III (March 1, 1925), 641-43. (IV, 2; VII, 2.) P.T.D. 


The Making of Harlem.—Negro Harlem is practically a development of the 
last decade. The negro movement to Harlem in New York City began in 1900 and 
was the result of the opportunity to get into newer and better houses. “Buy prop- 
erty” was the cry and today Harlem is a city within a city. It consists of twenty-five 
solid city blocks on Manhattan with a negro population of 175,000. It is here in 
Harlem that the negro’s advantages and opportunities are greater than in any other 
place in the country—James W. Johnson, Survey, LIII (March 1, 1925), 635-39. 
(IV, 2; V, 2.) P.T.D. 


Employee Representation.—Of all the forms of universal conflict, none is more 
vital than the economic conflict, more particularly that aspect of it observed at the 
centers of the productive processes—the conflict between employers and employees. 
Today, power with increasing momentum is passing from the few to the many. The 
employee representation movement is passing from the experimental stage into the 
stage of constructive accomplishments. Both employers and workers now subscribe 
to co-operative plans and much is accomplished by councils, unions and other forms 
of employee representation and co-operative agencies. Most sincere employers be- 
lieve that employee representation is the best and most helpful medium by which 
disputes can be settled —Henry C. Metcalf, Scientific Monthly, XX — 1925), 
269-78. (IV, 1.) | 


Tvungen voldgift i arbejdstridigheder i New Zealand og Australien.—Com- 
pulsory arbitration of labor disputes in New Zealand and Australia. Compulsory 
arbitration of labor disputes, formerly so successful in New Zealand and Australia, 
has met with much criticism recently. Employees claim arbitration fails under a 
condition of falling prices because it interferes with reduction of wages. Some 
changes in the laws have already been made and it is predicted that others will 
follow—H. Hgst, Nationalpkonomisk Tidsskrift, LXI (1923), 280-94. I; 
VII, 1.) 


They or We?—This article pleads for legislation to aid the members of the 
working population, who because of long hours, underpay, monotonous occupations, 
seasonal unemployment and the continual fear of losing their jobs, are sinking to a 
less than human status.—Olive A. Colton, Scribner's, LXXVII (May, 1925), 535-43: 
(IV, 1; VI, 5; VU, 1.) C.M.R. 


The Last Taboo.—The growing political importance of the negro necessitates 
facing and deciding the questions of race difference, since social equality is the in- 
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evitable outcome of political equality. To this end anthroposociological investiga- 
tion, free from race prejudice, is desirable. The unsupported religious and biological 
arguments now current must be proved or disproved by scientific evidence —Albert 
Guérard, Scribner’s, LXXVII (June, 1925), 587-03. (IV, 2.) C.M.R. 


The Wahhabite Revival.—The conquest of the Holy Places of Islam by the 
puritanical Wahhabis is of significance not merely for Arabia but also for the whole 
of the Moslem world. The appearance of European powers in the mandated terri- 
tories of the Near East makes it impossible for the Wahhabis to raid the countries 
bordering upon Arabia. On the other hand, the protection of pilgrims to Mecca is of 
importance to all nations with Moslem subjects and in this respect conditions are 
better under the Wahhabis than they were under the rule of the King of Hedjaz— 
Kenneth Williams, Contemporary Review, 127 (April, 1925), 466-71. (IV, 4, VII, 2.) 

E.R.R. 


The Ku Klux Klan and the Democratic Tradition ——The Ku Klux Klan pre- 
sents a curious dualism that runs through American life—the dualism between fact 
and ideal. We have embodied in our constitution and bilis of rights glittering ideal- 
istic generalities about inalienable rights. After doing so, however, we have a habit 
as a nation of falling back upon direct and extra-legal methods of attaining our 
ends. The antiforeign and anti-Catholic principles of the Klan have appeared pre- 
viously in American history following peaks of immigration, in such movements as 
the “Knownothings” and the A.P.A. The modern Klan, when expanded for com- 
mercial motives, hit upon this prejudice at an opportune moment as an effective 
means of “selling” the organization—-John M. Mecklin, American Review, Il 
(May-June, 1924), 241-51. (IV, 4; VII, 3, 4.) E.R.R. 


The Way to Industrial Peace.—The industrial wars between the employer and 
employee have not in the past been based upon ideas of justice but upon force. This 
warfare has been justified by a number of theories: that labor is a commodity, that 
labor is a public utility, that labor is a machine, that workmen are customers whose 
good will must be won, and that the wage-earner is a citizen in industry. None of 
these theories explains the facts and none is completely correct. In general they are 
based upon the use of force rather than law. If industrial peace is to be achieved it 
will be by means of a system of industrial justice under voluntary collective agree- 
ments. As these agreements accumulate, and separate cases are decided under them, 
a body of law will be developed within each industry which will ultimately govern 
the relationship between employer and employee—William M. Leiserson, American 
Review, Il (May-June, 1924), 252-63. (IV, 1.) E.R.R. 


Negro Leadership since Washington.—After the death of Booker T. Washing- 
ton, changing conditions favored the increase in power of his rival, DuBois, as the 
outstanding Negro, with the gradual development of the school of revolt, political 
participation and cultural development of the Negro in America. His success is 
shown in the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, the pan- 
African movement, and the new negro literature and journalism. Garvey is losing his 
small following in the United States—-Horace M. Bond, South Atlantic Quarterly, 
XXIV (April, 1925), 115-30. (IV, 2; VII, 2, 3, 4.) P.E.M. 


Imperator Africanus.—This is a study of Marcus Garvey, who idealizes the 
black race, and whose power is growing daily in spite of recent setbacks and vig- 
orous opposition by nationalist negroes like DuBois —Eric D. Walrond, Independent, 
CXIV (January 3, 1925), 8-11. (IV, 2; VII, 3, 4.) P.E. M. 


The Exalting of the Meek.—The increasing dependence of Western nations on 
the meeker races is a basis of some of our present-day problems and a possible indi- 
cation of occidental decline —John Brailsford, Independent, CXIV (May 30, 1925), 

P.E. M. 


611-13. (IV, 2.) 
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South Africa White or Black?—The non-European population in South Africa 
is increasing faster than the European. A policy of segregation would safeguard the 
purity of the blood of both stocks, solve the economic and poor-white problems, 
afford a safe outlet for the growing native ambition, and result in a more virile 
mm es A. Silburn, Fortnightly Review, CXVII (May, 1925), ade (IV, 2; 

5 E. M. 


Our Nordic Myth-Makers.—lIt is only when theories of racial superiority are 
proclaimed as established facts and used to stir up racial war that they are harmful. 
The world knows as little about the true nature of races today as it did a generation 
ago.—H. W. Van Loon, Nation, CXX (April 1, 1925), 349-50. (IV, 2; I, s 

.D.M. 


Race Pride and Race Prejudice.—The claim of superiority is common to both 
races and smaller groups. Group egotism is not confined to races. Race prejudice 
has its exact psychological counterpart in prejudices where there is no suggestion of 
race. Group egotism causes economic, political, and cultural domination of one 
group by another. The dominated groups develop behavior traits which may be 
taken for racial characteristics. When the question of the attitudes that races have 
toward themselves and toward others is settled, present knowledge leaves little to be 
said on the question of inherent differences ak A. Miller, Nation, — g une 3, 
1925), 622-23. (IV, 2; I, 2.) D.M. 


The Real South African Problem.—The future of the race problem in South 
Africa is unsettled. The colored population is increasing rapidly in comparison with 
the white. There is no guaranty of permanent domination by the white race or 
white civilization. The disparity of numbers is causing the colored masses to resent 
the white dictatorship. There is an increasing demand for native labor and a de- 
creasing demand for white men, while firmly established attitudes as to what is 
“Kaffir’s work” keeps the two from being interchangeable. The present policy means 
a colored man’s land with colored civilization and colored rule—L. E. Neame, 
Quarterly Review, 244 (January, 1925), 1-15. (IV, 2; V, 4; Ill, 4,5.) H.D.M. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Rural Problems in the United States.—The author discusses the problems of 
population increase and the urban movement as complicated by racial factors and 
the size and diversity of the country. The post-war economic and taxation problems, 
the wholesale abandonment of farms, and the decreasing timber supply are also 
touched. Consideration is given to the work of rural sociologists, the Federal Bureau 
of Forestry, and the colleges and universities in attempting to meet these problems. 
—Henry Rew, Edinburgh Review, CCXLI (January, 1925), 153-66. vit | - 


The Social Genius of White Ants.—White ants have solved most of the prob- 
lems that have baffled civilization. Ant societies control their population growth, 
they have solved the problem of an adequate food supply, and they have a per- 
fected system of specialization of labor. Further research may reveal truths that 
will help us to solve these same problems.—L. R. Cleveland, Forum, x" ¢ i uly, 
1925), 32-40. (V, 3.) H.D 

VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Recreation in Small Towns.—Organized recreation which consists in the recre- 
ational facilities of parks, playgrounds, athletic fields, community houses, picnic 
grounds, tennis courts, bathing beaches, and swimming pools has been found a good 
investment in small towns of 2,500 population and less. It is supported either by 
taxation or contribution or by both. A social survey of recreational facilities in cer- 
tain small towns concludes the article—-Weaver Pangburn, National Municipal Re- 
view, XIV (March, 1925), 145-49. (VI, 4; IX, 3; V, 1.) P.T.D. 
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What Constitutes an Adequate Recreation Life.—This is a series of addresses 
given at the Recreation Congress in Atlantic City, October 20, 1924. It includes 
articles by Luella A. Palmer, Lorne Burclay, Era Betzuer, John Bradford, and 


Elbert K. Fretwell——Playground, XVIII (February, 1925), 625-34. (VI, 4.) 
P.T.D. 


Misbehaving Children.—Education Replaces Punishment as the New Ideal of 
Treatment. —Throughout history children have been mistreated and neglected. In 
1878 Massachusetts passed the first probation law, which has saved thousands of 
children from lives of immorality and crime. Separate courts for children are now 
established in the United States, Canada and Australia, where instead of punishment, 
the child is helped to become a normal and useful member of society. The next step 
will be the joining of the work of the courts and the school—-Thomas D. Eliot, 
Child Health Magazine, VI (January, 1925), 11-14. (VI, 5; VUI, 1.) E.R.R. 


The Problem of the Slums.—The problem of the slums is today essentially a 
problem of housing shortage. If the slum area is cleared there must necessarily be a 
decrease in the number of people housed in new dwellings and the remainder merely 
moved to another slum area where they increase the housing pressure. A further 
difficulty is found in the fact that slum dwellers have usually lived in the slum area 
all their lives and do not wish to move elsewhere. Moreover, in many cases their 
livelihood depends upon their being close to their work, which is in the slum area.— 
Arthur Greenwood, Contemporary Review, CXXVII (April, 1925), 439-45. ed 1; 
VII, 1.) E.R 


Facts First—Then the Expert.—The indeterminate sentence would meet the 
criticism that justice is too dilatory, technical, and expensive. The prison should 
serve as a laboratory for the psychiatrist and an educational institution training men 
for the return to society. It is also proposed that all young men spend a period of 
compulsory service in a State constabulary ——T. M. Osborne, Independent, CXIV 
(May 16, 1925), 547-49. (VI, 5; VIII, 1.) P.E.M. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Compulsory Voting in Czecho-Slovakia.—Voting in Czecho-Slovakia is a duty 
as well as a right. The Czecho-Slovak laws lay down the rule that “every voter is 
obliged to take part in the election.” The percentage of voters at the elections has 
been approximately ninety in all recent elections. This high proportion is due not only 
to law but also to the enthusiasm of the people for their newly acquired rights and 
the twenty-five-party system of the Republic—C. E. Merriam, National Municipal 
Review, XIV (February, 1925), 65-68. (VII, 3.) P.T.D. 


Some American Women and the Vote.—The reluctance of many American 
women to vote is not entirely due to the physical obstacles encountered by the 
farmer’s wife or the moral obstacles met by alien women. Women voters are, as a 
rule, ignorant and uninterested, voting as their men folks tell them to. A few are in- 
formed on local affairs; none on matters of national or international importance. 
The situation will remain unchanged until, through a process of education, women 
come to regard voting as a duty rather than a right —Katharine Fullerton Gerould, 
Scribner's, LX XVII (May, 1925), 449-52. (VII, 3.) C.M.R. 


Superpower and Social Progress.—The superpower movement is essentially a 
scheme for a large-scale, co-ordinated production of electric power at low price and 
in the public interest. It must necessarily be publicly owned, and operated for serv- 
ices at cost. This has been accomplished successfully in Ontario. Cheap power pro- 
duced in this way acts as an industrial magnet, provides electricity in the home and 
on the farm and leads to the electrification of railroads. Development in this country 
is as yet comparatively slow.—Carl D. Thompson, American Review, Il (May-June, 
1924), 291-96. (VII, 1.) E.R.R. 
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Science and Social Progress.—There is a collective soul above the soul of the 
individual and when we speak of progress in a generai sense we mean the collective 
aspect. Even before its nature and work were recognized in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, science played a part in building up the human world in which we live and 
thus in developing the collective soul of humanity—F. S. Marvin, American Re- 
view, IIL (July-August, 1924), 381-90. (VII, 4; III, 3, 6.) E.R.R. 


Headlining Happiness.—There are many distinct publics with sharply di- 
vergent tastes. It is for the editor to choose the public to which his paper is to ap- 
peal. The rejection of hurtful news does not mean that there is a lack of material to 
take its place. This is proved by the success of the Christian Science Monitor whose 
policy has been to chronicle the good things which make for the advancement of 
mankind rather than those which seem to retard it—Willis J. Abbot, Independent, 
CXIV (April 18, 1925), 435-37. (VII, 3; VI, 7.) P.E.M. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


' Virginia’s Attempt to Adjust the Color Problem.—In every country where two 
races widely separated in morals, mental capacity, and culture have intermarried, the 
higher type has been eliminated and the resulting mongrels are much inferior, the 
traits of the more primitive dominating those of the more civilized race. Virginia’s 
marriage law “for the preservation of racial integrity” is an attempt to stop the in- 
termixture between the negroes and the whites, and to secure information on the 
many racial differences through vital statistics records—-W. A. Plecker, American 
Journal of Public Health, XV (February, 1925), 111-15. (VIII, 2; IV, . “a 


The Newspaper Man’s Point of View.—Quacks have realized the value of ad- 
vertising for over two hundred years. The public health officer is a teacher and 
preacher as well as a physician. He must create, anticipate, and observe news devel- 
opments and take part in them. If he cannot do this, he can at least survey past 
events and educate the public to their significance —Lee A. White, American Journal 
of Public Health, XV (January, 1925), 1-19 (VIII, 3.) E.R.R. 


Treasury Grants to Social Services.—The expenditures in Great Britain for so- 
cial services are now four times what they were previous to the war, in spite of the 
fact that the national expenditures have greatly increased. The widespread grants 
for such purposes as unemployment has resulted in a weakening of the moral fiber of 
the people and appears to be hastening the decline and fall of the British nation. A 
thoroughgoing investigation of the whole field is imperative before any further 
grants of a social nature are made—W. M. J. Williams, Contemporary Review, 
CXXVII (April, 1925), 493-99. (VIII, 1; VII, 1.) E.R.R. 


Prohibition and Alcoholic Mental Disease.—Statistics of new admissions to 
state hospitals show that there is less alcoholic insanity in this country now than in 
1910, but more than in 1920, and that the rate is higher among foreign-born and 
negroes than among the native white population. The rate of alcoholic insanity is 
higher in cities than in rural districts and occurs principally in advanced middle life 
following several years of excessive drinking—Horatio M. Pollock and Edith M. 
Furbush, American Review, I1 (March-April, 1924), 142-54. (VIII,5.) E.R.R. 


Method for Early Detection of Epidemic Trends.—For the early detection of 
epidemic trends it is necessary to study the direction of the early fundamental epi- 
demic movement and not merely the current level of incidence. This may be accom- 
plished by comparison with the expectancy or median incidence of the disease for 
the corresponding period in from five to nine previous years. The ratio of the cur- 
rent incidence, or the expectancy, called the epidemic index, is the approximate 
barometer of the fundamental epidemic trend. It can be calculated from data fur- 
nished weekly in Public Health Reports, for many cities—Herman N. Bundesen and 
Arthur W. Hedrich, American Journal of Public Health, XV (April, 1925), 289-06. 
(VIII, 3.) E.R.R. 
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Values in the Control of Environment.—The present tendency in public health 
to concentrate on personal hygiene is unfortunately tending to a neglect of environ- 
mental or community sanitation. This is a mistake. The achievements of communal 
hygiene have not as yet reached their maximum, nor do their benefits extend to all 
neighborhoods. Moreover, the growth of industry is adding to the problems of en- 
vironmental sanitation. There is still a fruitful continued field for environmental 
control in the public health program.—Abel, Wolman, American Journal of Public 
Health, XV (March, 1925), 189-94. (VIII, 3.) E.R.R. 


A Study of Delinquent Girls at Sleighton Farm.—The task of Sleighton Farm 
is the rehabilitation in society of delinquent girls. The correlation of delinquency 
with youthful marriage, illegitimacy, mental deficiency, poor physical condition, and 
sex experience is shown. Information has also been compiled regarding the family, 
school, work, and previous institutional history of the offenders, together with the 
causes for commitment—Amy Hewes, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
XV (February, 1925), 598-619. (VIII, 1; VI, 6.) P.E.M. 


Why We Send Folks to Prison.—Of the four avowed aims of punishment— 
retribution, deterrence, segregation, and reform—retribution alone is effectively re- 
alized. Deterrence depends not on the severity of punishment, but on its certainty 
and swiftness. Segregation is ineffectual because of the small proportion of criminals 
in actual confinement. As for reform, with the exception of youthful criminals sent 
to the reformatory for the first offense, it is little more than a hope—George W. 
Kirchwey, World Tomorrow, VIII (May, 1925), 131-33. (VIII, 1; VI, 5, 7.) 

P.E.M. 


How Prisons Punish the Human Mind.—The mind of the criminal is punished 
by the blocking of sociability, the impossibility of normal self-assertion and the lack 
of emotional outlets. Prison officials, usually inefficient and ignorant, develop a 
purely mechanical spirit which brutalizes the prisoners as well as themselves. As to 
the public, imprisonment serves as a means of manifesting social revenge, securing 
social protection, expressing collective sadism, and has a strong publicity appeal often 
exploited by politicians—H. E. Barnes, World Tomorrow, VIII (May, 1925), 
133-36. (VIII, 1; VI, 5, 7; VII, 3.) P.E.M. 


The Taxpayer’s Burden.—The exploitation of prison labor, evidenced in the 
“task” system, adds to the taxpayer’s burden. It spreads infection through prison- 
made goods, fails to create habits of industry or to give training that will be of value 
to the prisoner after his release, and worst of all, prevents progress—Kate R. 
O’Hare, World Tomorrow, VIII (May, 1925), 137-38. (VIII, 1; VI, 5, 7.) 

P.E.M. 


Youth versus Authority—Youth does not have conscious control of the 
processes of social change. The youthful delinquent is not a rebel but is trying, in 
spite of his handicaps, to achieve the goals of modern “success” through imitation. a 
The modern method of correctional education should supplant repressive, coercive, 
or vindictive treatment.—Miriam Van Waters, World Tomorrow, VIII (May, 1925), 
P. E. M. 


139-40. (VIII, 1; VI, s, 7.) 


In Place of Prisons.—Some Things Already Done: The modern tendency is 
toward less repressive institutions diversified according to function. There is a move- 
ment toward the indeterminate sentence, increased use of therapeutic and psychologi- 
cal skill in diagnosis, with treatment according to individual needs. Progress is being 
made along lines of non-institutional treatment through probation and parole—— 
W. D. Lane and J. D. Hodder, World Tomorrow, VIII (May, 1925), a (VIII, 

E.M. 


1; VI, 5, 7.) 


Punishment or Treatment ?—The barter and exchange principle of punishment 
leads the criminal to seek adjustment to prison rather than normal life. Scientific 
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methods should be applied, the causes underlying the criminal act be determined, and 
an attempt made to prevent its recurrence and restore the individual safely to the 
Herman M. Adler, World Tomorrow, VIII (May, 192 5), 145-46. 
(VIII, 1; VI, 5, 7.) P.E.M. 


Size of Family and Male Juvenile Delinquency.—Data collected from three 
institutions for delinquent boys compared with sixteen-, seventeen-, and eighteen- 
year-old employed boys in New York State showed a slight positive correlation be- 
tween size of family and juvenile delinquency, and an excess of large families among 
the delinquent group. There was also a small positive correlation between size of 
families and number of arrests. There seemed to be no relation between size of fam- 
ily and intelligence status—John Slawson, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminol- 
ogy, XV (February, 1925), 631-40. (VIII, 1; II, 3.) P. E.M. 


Biology Molding the Future.—There is a possibility that mutations may be un- 
derstood and controlled; that the relation of chemicals to cells may be worked out, 
and that the perpetuation of youth may be made possible. The problem is one of 
bio-chemical technique: An understanding of the relation of well-known substances 
to the body is having a great influence on the problems of health and medicine — 
J. B. S. Haldane, Forum, LXXIIi (March, 1925), 331-41. (VIII, 2; I, 2.) 

H.D.M. 


The Ruin of Rome and Its Lesson for Us.—The causes of the decay of an- 
tiquity are in operation today. We have, however, the motives and the knowledge to 
prevent destruction. The method is to impress political organizations with the im- 
portance of race selection because race decadence causes social decay—F. C. S. 
Schiller, Eugenics Review, XVII (April, 1925), 1-11. (VIII, 2.) H.D.M. 


Eugenics in America.—Eugenics investigates the manner of the inheritance of 
human traits. The data on heredity, mate selection, differential fecundity, differen- 
tial survival, and differential migration are sufficient to show what is happening to the 
human race and to predict what stocks we will have in time. Trained workers are 
necessary to carry on this research—H. H. Laughlin, Eugenics Review, X VIL 
1925), 28-35. (VIII, 2.) H.D.M. 


Local Variations in the Birth-Rate.—The variations of the birth-rate in differ- 
ent parts of the country are not dependent upon money income, but upon the indus- 
trial character of the district. This factor determines sex distribution. Sex distribu- 
tion determines the age at which women marry, and the marriage age of women de- 
termines the birth-rate——-C. T. Brunner, Economic Journal, XXXV (March, 1925), 
60-65. (VIII, 2; Il, 3; III, 4.) H.D.M. 


The Prevention of Crime.—Crime is a mode of behavior. The real preventative 
is study before rather than punishment after the offense has been committed. The 
causes, including structural anomalies in the bodily organs, and training and experi- 
ence, are open to scientific investigation. The problem is medical, but it reaches into 
the fields of sociology, psychology, biology, and the allied sciences——Journal of the 
American Medical Association, CXXXIV (January 3, 1925), 38-39. bit A 


Is Crime Preventable?—What’s Bred in the Bone: There is a criminal type. 
Brain disease is inherited and incurable. Two per cent of the population commit 
most of the major crimes. This 2 per cent should be selected during school years and 
segregated. The Intelligent Criminal: Generalizations on the basis of police records 
are not valid because the intelligent criminals are never caught. Only the lowest 
classes ever come in contact with the police to be tested. Generalizations on such a 
basis deal only with convicted persons and not with criminals—W. Pitkin and 
N. M. Clark, The Forum, LXXIII (April, 1925), 458-73. (VIII, 1.) H.D.M. 
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IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


The South Lingers On.—The article contains five short sketches of negro life 
in Harlem dealing with an incident in the religious life of Harlem, an employment 
agency, the night life of the younger generation, education, and the revival meet- 

(TX, 4; IV, 2; 
P.T.D. 


ings—Rudolph Fisher, Survey, LITT (March 1, 1925), 644-47. 
III, 6.) 


The History and Prospect of Vital Statistics.—Vital statistics were kept in 
some cities as early as the fifteenth century. Continuous and rapid progress in statis- 
tics has been made, however, only since 1830. The study of mortality statistics, 
which came first, has been followed by studies involving social problems such as 
birth- and marriage-rates. The prospect of statistics includes greater accuracy of 
observation, and testing of conclusions——H. Westergaard, Economica, No. 14 (June, 
1925), 121-29. (IX, 1:) H.D.M. 


On Averages.—The use of averages is wide, but their value is to be questioned. 
Because of the assumptions underlying averages they cannot be substituted for meas- 
urement in economics. In many cases the mode and the median represent the data 
better than the average——E. C. Rhodes, Economica, No. 14 (June, 1925), 175-79. 
(IX, 1.) H.D.M. 
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